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The Woman’s Journal. 
A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday in 
Boston, devoted to the interests of Woman—to her 


educational, industrial, legal and political Equality, 
and especially to her right of Suffrage. 
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nia Society, 700 Arch Street. 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 
1. Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
t-office—whether directed to his name or another's, 
or whether he bas subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 
2, If a person orders his paper discontinued, he must 
y all arrearages, or the publisher may continue to 
send it until payment is made, and collect the whole 
amount, whether the paper is taken from the office or 
not. 








VOICES OF SPRING. 





BY CHARLES Ir. GERRY. 





The pipings of the frogs I hear 
‘Through all the night so shrill and clear, 
Glad heralds of the Queen of Spring, 
Who comes her bounteous gifts to bring, 
With singing birds and sweet perfume 
Exhaled from generous apple bloom. 


Peep, peep, no sleep, peep peep, peep peep! 
You minstrels of the swampy deep! 
Reminders of the cowslips’ home, 

Where oft my young feet used to roam, 

By meadow brooks, to homeward bring 
This golden gift of early spring. 


How oft has proved the song, peep peep, 

A lullaby for boy hoood’s sleep, 

When tired with rambling through the woods, 
Where oft in deepest solitudes, 

By stumps festooned with vine and plum, 

We stopped to hear the partridge drum. 


Or, when half lost in dreamy eleep, 
How pleasing is the song, peep peep, 
As fancy takes me back once more 
Beneath the raftered roof of yore, 
To hear above my cot again 

The patter of the April rain 


And thus through all the hours of night, 
Till morning comes with roseate light, 
‘The frogs their tireless vigils keep, 
Whose drowsy, tinkling notes, peep peep, 
Come floating on the perfumed air 
A solace swect for every care. 
— Transcript. 
ae 


BOOKS IN THE RUNNING BROOKS. 








One of the most interesting papers that 
have yet appeared in that new and delight- 
ful weekly periodical ‘* Science” is a vindi- 
sation, much too brief, in the last number 
(April 27) of the intellects and emotions 
of fishes. If any class of vertebrates is 
generally passed over, when the claim of 
intellect is made, it is fishes; they are not 
cited as a type of industry, like bees; nor 
is the sluggard bidden to goto them, as 
in case of ants. Their blood is alleged 
to be cold, their brains inert, their affec- 
tions non-existent. Fishermen indeed 
credit certain species with an obstinate 
shyness; and the mackerel especially is 


so wayward and whimsical that I once | 


heard him described by an old sailor as ‘ta 
real gentlemanly fish; but their low con- 
dition in the scale of moral being has 
been generally admitted. Now comes Dr. 
Charles ©. Abbott, a high authority, and 
credits them with shrewdness, ingenui- 
ty, grief, anger and affection; and what 
he tells of their domestic relations is es- 
pecially interesting. 

He says of the common sunfish (Eupo- 
motis aureus) that “it not only mates early 
in the season and guards its nest and 
young until the latter are able to shift for 
themselves, but in many eases remains 
paired.” He has known the same pair to 
occupy the same sheltered corner of a 
brook for several years; and he declares 
that if one is caught, the other shows plain 
signs of grief. ‘It is only necessary to 
take one from the nest and let it nearly die 
by exposure to the atmosphere, then re- 
place it, and watch the action of the other.” 
He thinks that no observer can then mis- 
take the signs of grief that it exhibits. 

But it is in the show of parental affec- 
tion that he finds the most signal proof of 
mind and heart. The common catfish 
(Aminrus catus) shows the greatest affec- 
tion for its young and keeps them to- 
gether as long as possible, after they are 
hatched. She will defend them against 
all enemies, without any regard to her own 
safety. Dr. Abbott once placed a glass 
globe containing a brood of young cat- 
fish on the bank of the stream from which 
they were taken and in full view of their 
mother, which was greatly excited by their 








loss. She seemed at once to recognize that 
her offspring were not in the creek, al- 
though they were plainly swimming in 
water before her eyes. After a variety of 
restless movements, she left the creek 
and made her way, as best she could, to 
the base of the globe containing her young, 
a distance of about two feet. Here she 
remained for nine minutes, quietly watch- 
ing her brood and then returned to the 
water. In afew minutes she went to them 
again, having recovered from the first ex- 
posure to the air. Dr. Abbott then liber- 
ated the young catfish, and they immedi- 
ately clustered about their mother and 
followed her into deep water. While they 
were thus near her she would allow her- 
self to be handled without any resistance 
rather than leave them. Dr. Abbott has 
since tried other similar experiments with 
these fish, and always with essentially the 
same result. 

I must own that these statements seem 
so remarkable that only the approved rep- 
utation of Dr. Abbott makes them easy to 
believe. But this story of the fish sug- 
gests a moral that goes far beyond the 
fish. If the Power that created these 
humble creatures has thus surcharged 
them with spontaneous tenderness for 
their young—for these smooth, cold, si- 
lent children, who cannot caress them, 
cannot address them in delicious murmurs 
—is it not certain that the same natural 
guarantee provides for maternal affection 
in beings incomparably higher in the scale 
of organized existence? If neither the 
danger of capture nor the terrors of ‘‘un- 
breathable, sword-sharp air’—as Leigh 
Hunt makes his fish to call our daily at- 
mosphere—can quench the instinct of 
motherhood in this speechless creature, is 
it supposable that the knowledge of the 
alphabet will diminish it in a woman? 
Can it be suppressed by any amount of 
Greek or chemistry or political economy ? 
On this point I would take the testimony 
of any reasonable catfish in preference to 
that of all the Dr. Dixes who ever de- 


nounced or domineered in a pulpit. 
T. W.H. 


— a 
WORKING WOMEN---NO. 5. 


“Thus saith Jehovah: ‘*Let my people 
go that they may serve me,” was the mes- 
sage of Moses to the great king of Egypt. 
Many years ago, it now seems, when, on 
a pleasant Sunday, a child lay on the 
bed reading the memoirs of 2 woman 
whose fame was world-wide at that day— 
Mrs. Sarah Siddons. Being a sort of 
lawless reader, it is more than probable 
that the book was contraband as a Sunday 
book, but beside it was a Missionary Herald 
from which she had been reading, and also 
the life of Mrs. Harriet Newell. Strange 
books for a child of nine or ten years old 
to read, and stranger still the thoughts 
that oppressed the youthful brain! But 
this was the question suggested by what 
was called the noble self-sacrifice of the 
brilliant actress : 

“If it was so good for her to go before 
great, gaping crowds, and captivate them 
by her grace, was it not equally right for 
women to speak in behalf of the love of 
Christ?” 

After fifty years of waiting the answer 
has come. Society has decided that wom- 
en may organize missionary meetings and 
raise money to send the gospel to heathen 
lands, and in the cause of humanity at 
home has permitted her to work for tem- 
perance and other good reforms. The wife 
of one good minister, who had wielded the 
gavel in the name of Paul, whenever wom- 
en had been moved to do anything in 
the way of public speaking, became presi- 
dent of a great missionary convention, and, 
if correctly reported, had the honor to eall 
the reverend gentleman to order in the 
convention. Yet so far as heard from, 
this ‘‘rose-leaf” did not presage the falling 
of the domestic heavens. No complaint 
has been made that these women, who la- 
bor in season and out of season, devising 
ways and means for a most stupendous 
and important work, have violated their 
domestic obligations, or led to disorder in 
their homes, or caused more divorces or 
family irregularities, because of their zeal- 
ous efforts to bring the darkened hearts of 
men to the light of the greatest and most 
beneficent teachings the world has ever 
known. What if these good women failed 
to make the old number of indigestible 
dishes, and substituted oatmeal and cream 
for costly dessert? did anybody censure 
them? Is anybody shocked that the W. 
Cc. T. U. should hold mass eonventions, 
and that the voices of women should ring 
out in song and become fervent in prayer 
or eloquent in speech, as they seek to turn 





men’s hearts from evil doing to sober and 
pure lives? 

Then, too, we have our Sunday schools, 
and their conventions, the Chautauqua 
Club, and a multitude of other charities in 
which the heart of woman rejoices. What 
would our good neighbors say, should 
they be charged with promoting disorder 
in families and leading to divorces by sep- 
arating the interests of husbands and 
wives, or breaking up the unity of families 
by the introduction of topics upon which 
the husband and wife might possibly differ? 
This bastion, so long held in the interests 
of religious conservatism, is already com- 
pletely won. The very men and women 
who once cried out against such innova- 
tions most ‘strongly urge that no woman 
should excuse herself from some active 
share in this work, since it concerns the 
good of all. Noone cries out against the 
Mrs. Jellabys and the Mrs. Pardiggles, 
when a committee of Bible readers goes 
out into the waste places of our cities, and 
seeks to bring the poor mothers into the 
mothers’ meetings, or to persuade them to 
send their neglected children to the kinder- 
garten. 

The church also calls on women to study 
the healing art,so as to goto India and 
China and the islands of the sea, to aid in 
their good works. The family is safe. 
They will show you how compatible all 
this is with a higher domestic order than 
ever prevailed under the ancient rule. It 
is only when they touch one stop of the 
great vox humana, that they say,as the 
archbishop of Toledo said to Isabella, 
when she refused to sign a declaration that 
she knew to be wrong, ‘‘Woman, I will 
send you back to the distaff.” 

This same woman gave a new continent 
to the world, and shall not we, who reap 
the rewards of her fidelity, worthily in- 
habit this new and glorious domain? ‘The 
good and wise men of the church to-day 
are beginning to realize that humanity has 
lost much by restricting woman's labor 
for church advancement. Now they can 
well understand how much finer the home 
is, in every sense, when presided over 
by a cultivated Christian woman, who 
knows her duty, and who has the courage 
of her opinions than when woman was so 
strictly enjoined to ‘‘keep silence,” both at 
home and abroad. H. M. 7. C. 

—__—_—_—_—__—_—_e-@-o— 


JEAN FREDERICK OBERLIN. 


Mrs. Josephine E. Butler, of Liverpool, 
England, whose name is so well known in 
connection with the movement for the re- 
peal of the iniquitous Contagious Diseases 
Acts, has lately published, in a neat vol- 
ume of 200 pages, a life of Jean Frederick 
Oberlin, for nearly sixty years the pastor of 
the Ban de la Roche, a rude and mountain- 
ous district of France, southwest of Stras- 
burg. A little more than a century ago, 
this district was wild and uncultivated, in- 
habited by a sparse population whose con- 
dition was little better than that of savages. 
To-day its valleys are filled with a thrivy- 
ing, industrious people, busy in manufac- 
turing and agricultural pursuits, with 
schools, and churches, and other accom- 
paniments of civilized life. 

This transformation has been due almost 
wholly to the wonderful labors of the saint- 
ly Oberlin, the record of which reads like 
aromance. We have rarely met with a 
little volume so full of lofty incentive as 
this life of a man who consecrated himself 
utterly and entirely to his fellow-creatures, 
shrinking from no peril, or hardship, or 
sacrifice, and never daunted or discouraged 
by the innumerable obstacles against 
which he had to contend. Not only did he 
regard the mental and spiritual needs of 
his people, but he taught them by personal 
leadership and example how to build roads 
and bridges, to wring the utmost from the 
scanty soil, to practise the trades, and to 
lead worthy lives. 

His wife was a rare helpmate to him, and 
he looked to her for wise counsel and sup- 
port at every stepin his work. She died 
after sixteen years of married life. ‘‘He out- 
lived her forty-two years, but he felt that 
he was never separated from her. He con- 
tinued to live in her society. Every day, 
from the day of her death to the last of his 
own life, he devoted an hour to holding 
communion with her, in drawing near to 
her (a se rapprocher delle). He looked 
upon her as his guardian angel; and this 
was no mere poetical form of speech with 
him. In his dreams at night she visited 
him, sensibly, visibly, and held converse 
with him. When he was meditating some 
practical scheme for the people, she would 
encourage or hold him back from it, as 
knowing more clearly than he what was 





wise. These dreams were to him a reality. 
When asked, ‘How do you distinguish be- 
tween these dreams which are to you a 
revelation, and ordinary dreams?’ he only 
replied, ‘How do you distinguish between 
one color and another?’ ” 

It is natural, therefore, to find him writ- 
ing in his old age, ‘*I have a profound rey- 
erence for women.” 

A limited number of copies of this little 
volume have been received at the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL office, where it can be pur- 
chased at one dollar, or it will be sent 
by mail, postpaid, on receipt of that price. 
Early application should be made by 
those wishing to obtain it. G. 





oe 
THE ART OF PUBLIC READING. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

A very favorable notice of Mrs. Mor- 
gan’s reading at Cambridge appeared in 
one of the late issues of your paper, over 
the signature “‘S.” With what it said of 
her and her performance no issue need be 
taken, for the pleasure of hearing her was 
not mine. But the article contained also 
certain strictures or criticisms on the gen- 
eral subject of public reading which it 
seems to me are untruthful, and false to this 
sweet and beautiful art. 

That amateurs and some who claim to 
be professional readers are inclined, as the 
article stated, to “the overwrought and 
sensational in style,” is doubtless true. 
Every fine art is caricatured sometimes. 
But that public reading should be attempt- 
ed without gesture or facial expression, as 
claimed by the writer, seems strangely at 
variance with the best examples. and with 
the very nature of the art. Mrs. Kemble 
is referred to as ‘*never making a gesture 
while reading,” and as *‘never attempting 
to look the characters she was rendering.” 
But is not the writer deficient in memory? 
Or did she hear Mrs. Kemble only under 
very unusual circumstances? For gesture 
and action were in fact very frequent and 
very forcible adjuncts of her public reading, 
even while sitting, as she commonly did. 
And whether she ‘‘let her face take care of 
itself” or controlled it by conscious efforts 
of will, it is certain that she did, with most 
striking success, ‘look the characters she 
was rendering.”’ That there may be and 
sometimes is, as claimed, ‘‘a villainous 
mixture” of ‘mouthing,’ ‘‘grimaces,” 
‘posturing’ and ‘‘burlesqued action” in 
elocutionary efforts is not to be denied, as 
there may be and are failures and exagger- 
ations and clap-trap mannerisms in all at- 
tempts to imitate nature. And that ‘‘mind 
and soul” are the main things ‘‘to be put 
into the reading” is equally true. But 
that reproduced emotion and passion can 
be best expressed by the voice alone is not 
true. 

The art of reading is an imitative art. 
And it is ‘pure and simple” precisely as it 
succeeds in imitation, This is no more 
true of painting than of reading. Perfect 
illusion is the cbject aimed at in each. 
The reproduction is to take the exact place 
of the original. The art consists in con- 
cealing the difference. The appropriate 
expression is the exact original expression. 
Exaggeration, falling below, or any real- 
ized difference, are each equally false and 
fatal. The feeling, the voice, the man- 
ner, the unconscious expression of the 
whole being, in every way, must be ex- 
actly reproduced, or sympathy is checked, 
and the effect proportionately lost. The 
artistic ideal is exact reproduction. It is 
the same for the reader as the actor; and 
the actor succeeds better only as he may 
have certain accessories of dress, scene or 
surroundings which make the reproduction 
more fully realistic. Good reading is no 
more necessary for good acting than nat- 
ural action is necessary for good reading. 
There must be a combination for success 
in either. And the art of the one is as high 
as the other, and perfection alone is in the 
combining. ‘Tricks and mannerisms” 
may well be decried, but the art of gesture, 
action and facial expression must not be. 
Not only are they consistent with what 
the writer calls ‘“‘good, honest reading,” 
but its highest and truest effects are im- 
possible without them. Natural effects 
by the natural means are the ends sought. 
And the true reader must make the same 
exhibit of expression as nature would have 
originally produced. Passion neither sits, 
nor stands still, nor looks unmoved. 
Nor does emotion or any feeling deep or 
strong. And the public reader who would 
represent or impress or commend himself 
“to an average audience in these days” 
must “hold the mirror up to nature.” 


** She is man’s best teacher; she is wisdom’s self.” 
D. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 
Mrs. ABBA Goutp WOOLSON will sail 
June 15th for Europe. 


Mrs. ANNA F. Gopparp has given 
$4,000 for the foundation of a permanent 
bed in the Rhode Island Hospital. 


Mrs. May L. WHEELER has been en- 
gaged by the Minnesota Woman Suffrage 
Association to hold an extended series of 
meetings in that State, beginning in June. 

Mrs. May WRIGHT SEWALL gave a 
breakfast to Mrs. Gertrude Garrison pre- 
vious to the departure of the latter from 
Indianapolis for New York. 

Miss L. J. Bapes, who has edited the 
Painesville (O.) Graphic with decided abil- 
ity for the last six months, has closed her 
connection. 

Miss SELMA Bore delivered the first of 
a series of lectures at the parlors of the 
Broadway Unitarian Church, last week. 
The subject was entitled ‘Thalevala 
Mythe.” 

Miss MINNIE CANFIELD, who is in the 
Treasury Department at Washington, hay- 
ing been examined and found qualified, 
received her first promotion last week, 
from a $900 grade to a first-class clerkship 
at $1,200 per annum. 


Mrs. RICHARD FROTHINGHAM, JR., has 
presented to the Massachusetts Historical 
Society $3,000, together with the stereo- 
type plates of her late husband's ‘Siege of 
Boston,” “Life and Times of Joseph War- 
ren,” and ‘‘Rise of the Republic.” 


Dr. Mary F. THOMAS, at the meeting of 
the Indiana State Medical Society (regu- 
lar), in Indianapolis, the third week in May, 
will present a report from the committee 
on the appointment of women physicians 
in Insane Hospitals, and will read a paper 
which will be of interest to the public as 
well as to the medical profession. 

Miss CYNTHIA ELOISE CLEVELAND, the 
only lady lawyer in Dakota, and widely 
and well known as the president of the 
Dakota W. C. T. U., has concluded to en- 
ter upon the active practice of her profes- 
sion. She will confine herself to the prac- 
tice of the law in reference to land mat- 
ters, and will have her office in Pierre. 


tEV. LORENZA HAYNEs will go to Eu- 
rope with Dr. Eben Tourjée’s excursion 
party, which sails from New York June 
15th. Miss Haynes has preached the last 
six years in Fairfield, Me., and has been 
always an active helper in every good word 
and work. A little play, rest and change 
will do her good. Her friends present her 
with the cost of the trip. 


ALICE F, FREEMAN, President of Welles- 
ley College, says that the cause of the 
breaking down of the girls in institutions 
of learning is the lack of proper physical 
care before entering. ‘‘Experience shows,” 
she asserts, ‘“‘that in the boarding-schools 
where a proper amount of exercise is com- 
pulsory the students improve in health, 
but the college is not a place for invalids, 
and those who go there with weak consti- 
tutions and nervous prostration are likely 
to become ill.” 


Mrs. H. M. SEMPLE, of Lowell, manu- 
factures the ‘‘Semple Cutter” and markets 
it. It is used mainly for trimming books, 
and is to be found in many of the largest 
binderies in this country. One is in use in 
the bindery of Bacheller, Dumas & Co., 
and also one for the almanac work of 
J.C. Ayer & Co.; lately it has founda new 
use in the tasteful and neat pattern (or 
sample) cards made for the print and fin- 
ishing works of cotton and woollen man- 
ufactories. The Merrimac and Hamilton 
print-works, L. W. Faulkner & Son’s mills, 
of Lowell, the Amoskeag Company, of 
Manchester, N. H., and others, use it. 


LILLIE Darst, who has just died in 
Ohio, was a remarkable character. Asa 
child she was one of the most promising of 
the high school pupils in Circleville. Af- 
ter leaving school it was her lot to work 
for her living. She did not wish to teach. 
Her mind ran to writing and newspaper 
work. The position of editor and publish- 
er of the Circleville Herald became vacant 
by the death of the proprietor. She took 
full charge of the journal, and made it one 
of the liveliest papers in the State. Pick- 
away County, of which Circleville is the 
county seat, is largely Democratic; yet 
this energetic girl not only made her Re- 
publican paper profitable, but edited it so 
ably as to attract general attention through 
the State. Her party services were well 
appreciated, and after the election of the 
last legislature she was tendered the posi- 
tion of engrossing clerk of the Senate. 
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WOMEN AT CORNELL. 


As I sat at dinner in Sage College, at 
Cornell University, the other day, with a 
young woman at my left who is here pur- 
suing a post-graduate course in English 
literature, the comicality of a certain sen- 
tence in the petition sent by Mrs. Emma 
Willard, nearly fifty years ago, to the Leg- 
islature of the State of New York, asking 
for State aid in founding her school for 
girls, was strikingly keen. These are her 
remarkable words: ‘‘The absurdity of 
sending ladies to college will strike every 
one, and I hasten to say that the semina- 
ries which I propose will be as different 
from those appropriated to the other sex 
as the female character and duties are 
from the male.” ‘That Mrs. Willard was 
thoroughly sincere in believing collegiate 
education an absurdity for women no one 
need doubt, and even with her *‘sound and 
orthodox” views, it is still a matter of re- 
gret that her appeal for government aid 
failed. 

The question of co-education, although 
the fact of it is as old as the human race, 
continues, curiously enough, to be talked 
about and discussed as if it were as new 
as the doctrine of evolution, or ‘‘the possi- 
bility of not dying.” Since the time when 
boys and girls have grown up together 
under the same roof, and later, since they 
have attended schools together, in the va- 
rious degrees of the district school, the 
village academy, the public high schools 
and the universities of the Old World, the 
question every now and then crops out, 
“Is co-education safe? Is it a success? 
What are its effects? Does it pay?’ So 
we may as well accept it as one of those 
topics of eternal freshness, which, like love, 
never becomes settled enough to be super- 
annuated, and discuss it and try to settle it 

just the same as if it had not been settled 
years before we were born. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 

All things considered, it is safe to say, I 

think, that Cornell University is the richest 
educational institution in America (Colum- 
bia College and Johns Hopkins are very 
rich), and that this University, with its 
vast realities and still vaster possibilities, 
is open to women on precisely the same 
terms that it is to men, is a very stubborn 
fact—so stubborn, indeed, that no amount 
of metaphysical or psychological argu- 
ments can possibly change it, and the char- 
ter is so worded, in the language of its 
founder, Ezra Cornell, that ‘tany person 
of any race” is at liberty to avail him or 
herself of its privileges. Why Cornell— 
its corner-stone was laid in 1868—should 
have risen to such magnificent proportions 
in so few years, is a question often asked. 
Ezra Cornell at the outset gave half a mil- 
lion. ‘Then, when the land-scrip was ac- 
corded by the United States Government 
to each State for educational purposes, 
there were three men in the New York 
Legislature, Ezra Cornell, Andrew D. 
White, and Henry B. Lord, who succeeded 
in concentrating that grant upon one in- 
stitution, instead of allowing it to be dis- 
tributed in the usual way, which was the 
popular method of squandering it. When 
the scrip was offered for sale, and the mar- 
ket was glutted, in order to save it Ezra 
Cornell stepped forward and bought it, 
pledging his private fortune to secure its 
safety. He then located the lands, amount- 
ing to about a million of acres, but he died 
before the University derived any revenues 
from them. 

After his death private gentlemen of 
large business abilities, notably Henry W. 
Sage, of Brooklyn, devoted their time and 
energies gratuitously to the management 
of this vast estate, largely in forest, and, 
of course, all located in the West. So that, 
whereas no other State made much out of 
its scrip, $3,500,000 have already been real- 
ized by Cornell University ; $2,500,000 are 
now due from contracts, and there are still 
180,000 acres of land, largely in timber, 
left unsold. Soif Cornell is great in wealth, 
it is due to the simple fact that there were 
private gentlemen in the State of New York 
ready and willing to devote their time to 
the cause of higher education, and with 
foresight enough to see the possibilities ly- 
ing in the land-scrip, which nearly every 
other State so shamefully neglected. 

HORACE GREELEY’S VIEWS. 

Then followed Mr. John McGraw with a 
munificent gift. Meantime the construc- 
tion period of the University went on; 
grounds were cleared on the highest plat- 
eau-—at the east side of Cayuga Lake—with 
the village of Ithaca lying below, and 
through many months of rough work and 
the débris of building, young men flocked 
to the University, but no young women 
came. And, indeed, there seemed to be no 
place to put them if they came, as to climb 
the hills from the town to the University 
was a wearisome undertaking. The ques- 
tion of the coming woman, however, was 
sometimes talked about in the Board, as 
conservative a Board, saving Andrew D. 
White and Ezra Cornell and possibly one 
or two others, as ever guided the fortunes 
of a university. Erastus Brooks, of the 
New York Express, was, as he is yet, a 


member of it; a hard-shell Baptist preach- 
er was another; and Horace Greeley was 
stlll another. And, strange to say, Horace 
Greeley, although advocating the wonder- 


ful doctrine of giving to women every | 


feasible educational advantage possible, 
opposed their entrance to Cornell. Marga- 
ret Fuller had once lived in his family, and 
she had charged his Vermont brain with 
some inkling of the intellectual calibre of 
one woman at least. But, for all that, he 
did not believe in the sort of co-education 
Ezra Cornell proposed. 

One day Andrew D. White sounded Mr. 
Greeley as to the cause of his objection, 
and received an answer which, for weight 
in logic, is fully as forcible as any ever ad- 
vanced, and which may as well be written 
down as typifying the general obstacle to 
the liberal education of women in the mid- 
dle section of the nineteenth century. In 
conversation he had a way of calling the 


person with whom he talked “neighbor,” | 


and lifting his squeaky voice in reply to 
Mr. White's question, he replied, ‘‘Neigh- 
bor, I’ve had boys and girls together in my 
printing office, and I don’t want any more 
of ’em.” That Mr. White was not con- 
‘founded on the spot, as to the success of 
the bold scheme he had in hand, by the 
weight of such a reasonable opposition, is 
something, perhaps, to be amazed at. 


THE FIRST LADY STUDENT. 

Just when Henry W. Sage, of Brooklyn, 
became a member ofthe Cornell University 
Board, I cannot definitely say, but, at all 
events,he favored co-education, and he said 
to Mr. White one day, that whenever the 
University was ready to admit women he 
would ‘back it,’ or words to that effect. 
So things went on until the fall of 1872, 
when there appeared at the University 
doors a young woman from Cortland Coun- 
ty, with a State certificate for admission. 
Provision had been made at the outset by 
the State for a certain number of free 
scholarships for each county, to be compet- 
ed for, and the successful competitor in 
this instance was a young woman. She 
was not a citizen, it was true, but she was 
a ‘tperson” beyond all doubt; at least, 
President White did not call a meeting of 
the Board in order to ascertain and decide 
by learned and subtle argument whether 
or not this new-comer was a ‘‘person,”’ but 
admitted her without a word of comment, 
as he was legally bound to do, 

This young woman entered upon her 
course of studies, climbing the Ithaca Alps 
daily, until she found that her bodily 
strength, never great at best, was wearing 
out. Then she went to the President and 
expressed her regret at being unable to 
continue her work, and she departed. Her 
coming had produced almost no effect 
among the menin the way of comment. 
It nevertheless brought to a focus the ad- 
mission of women. President White be- 
thought himself of the help proffered by 
Mr. Sage, and notified him that the Univer- | 
sity was ready for it, and in May of the fol- 
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sive correspondence with all prominent in- 
stitutions where co-education existed, ask- 
ing for full reports as to the result. A sub- 
ordinate committee was also appointed, 
consisting of President White and Mr. 
| Sage, and instructed to visit personally the 
most prominent of these institutions, not- 
ably Oberlin College, the State University 
of Michigan, the Northwestern University, 
near Chicago, the State Industrial Univer- 
sity of Illinois, and Antioch College, ‘in 
whose work that noble citizen, Horace 
Mann, gave up his life.” All this was done, 
notwithstanding that the co-education of 
marriageable young men and women had 
been going on everywhere throughout the 
country for half acentury atleast. Butin 
college education, in university culture, 
there was a peculiar and mysterious some- 
thing in which lurked appalling danger to 
the race. When approached on the sub- 





| ject certain men shook their heads gravely 


and looked solemn, and the more consider- 
ate refrained from expressing their opin- 
ions, and until this day continue to refuse. 
I heard one only a few days ago, a profess- 
or in Cornell, solemnly declare that nobody 
would ever know his real opinion of the 
success of co-education. Unquestionably, 
if one could only secure what a fellow 
“down South” has lately found, ‘The 
Lost Key that Unlocks the Mysteries of 
Creation,” he might reveal to the world the 
hidden secret in that professor’s breast, 
and the gain to humanity would be so enor- 
mous. 
CO-EDUCATION A SUCCESS. 

Well, the time came for those commit- 
tees to report, and the reports, in every 
particular, were altogether favorable to co- 
education. Onall sides the gain was great, 
and the only loss reported was that of boor- 
ish manners and careless habits on the part 
of the male students. At Ann Arbor 
(Michigan University), where Professor 
White had been a professor prior to the ad- 
mission of women, he was most desirous 
of seeing the result of co-education, as he 
could, in that particular instance, readily 
detect what changes, if any, had been 
wrought. He at once observed that the 
men had greatly improved in dress. Afore- 
time they were careless and slovenly, and 
frequently appeared in the class-room in 
dressing-gown and slippers. Even their 
rooms were in better condition; there was 
no longer scuffling and pushing on the 
stairs, in halls and corridors, and all talk 
and conversation, so far as he heard it, was 
noticeably improved. 

In short, the appearance and conduct of 
the men had greatly improved. The bear- 
ing of the women was admirable, and they 
ranked high as students. The moral tone 
of the University had been very consider- 
ably raised. There were no scandals. The 
professors were enthusiastic as to the suc- 
cess and result of the experiment, and even 
such as had opposed it had been won over 
to regard it with favor. Asa final inquiry, 
President White interviewed the old jan- 
itor, whose declarations were explicit, that 





lowing year (1873) was laid the corner- 
stone of Sage College, a beautiful building 
of most admirable appointments, for the 
use and accommodation of the University 
women students, and so amply endowed 
that its excellence in every respect should | 
not be affected by its revenues from occu- 
pants. 

But to go back a little. Iwas curious to | 
know how it happened that Andrew D. 
White, a man of high accomplishments and 
a patrician by birth and fortune, chanced 
to be possessed of such ‘tadvanced views” 
in regard to co-education, and it came about 
in a conversation I had with him one after- 
noon that he touched precisely upon that 
point. He said that when he was brought, 
as President of Cornell University, to se- | 
riously consider the question of co-educa- 
tion, he remembered that his mother, who | 
wasa devoted High Church Episcopalian, | 
a conservative of the conservatives, had | 
always declared that the best school in the | 
United States was Cortland Academy, at | 
Homer, N. Y., and that was a school in | 
which co-education had always been car- 
ried on. From that school, where young | 
men and young women had been educated 
together, an altogether remarkable number 
of the men had risen to positions of dis- 
tinction, to be governors, senators, judges, 
legislators, etc., so that it was evident that 
the presence of women had not detracted 
from the manliness of the men. The Presi- 
dent’s mother had attended also a well- 
known “female boarding school,” but to 
her mind there was no school equal to that 
Cortland Academy for making noble men 
and women of its students. 

Naturally, President White listened to 
profound arguments from learned New 
England professors in regard to the pecu- 
liar structure and quality of the female 
brain, and its unfitness for university edu- 
cation, while Dr. Somebody had written an 
exhaustive book showing the physical ruin 
that followed upon an extended course of 
study by women. However, upon the 
other hand, when the Sage offer was made, 
a committee was appointed by the Univer- 
sity to investigate co-education, and this 


the coming of the girls had changed the 
boys from rowdies to gentlemen, and their 
presence saved him a ‘‘world of trouble.” 
—Phila. Press. 
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SUFFRAGE THE ONLY HOPE. 


SHAKER, WARREN Co., O10. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

We are very much interested in the work 
of your paper, and watch the results which 
your work is sure to bring. The patient 
work of so many years cannot fail to secure 
suftrage for woman. Do not be discour- 
aged because of another defeat. We, the 
women of America, must have more faith, 
more courage, more concentration, so as 
to improve the opportunities of the future 
and profit by the failures of the past. It 
has always seemed strange that the right 


| of suffrage should be given by the men of 


America into the hands of men whose very 
presence is a contamination to the women 
of a family, and yet the dear mother, the 
beloved daughter, be thrust aside year af- 
ter year, no matter how highly educated 
or how well informed she may be. Women 


| must have their place at the ballot-box 


taken away and given to the man whose 
interest it is to keep his gin-mill running 
to entice their sons and brothers to their 
destruction. 

Thinking minds are drawn to the few 
noble women who for years have held on 
with pertinacity that has never been 
equalled, not only at home but in the older 
countries. They watch the noble band of 
women who are striving to lift the pall of 
gloom that now darkens so many of the 
homes of this fair land. Nothing but the 
ballot in the hands of the women of Amer- 
ica will ever banish the destroyer of our 
homes, or reclaim sons and brothers from 
the bane of intemperance and licentious- 
ness. 

I well remember the first time I heard 
Lucy Stone, at Smith and Nixon’s Hall in 
Cincinnati. Although very young, I have 
never forgotten the feeling of reverence 
with which I regarded her. I have always, 
in my sphere of life, been an advocate of 








committee at once entered upon an exten- 


the rights of women. You, in your sphere, 





I in mine, will work for the amelioration 
of our sex, and for the emancipation of the 
sons and brothers of America from the 
bondage of drink. Nothing but universal 
suffrage for women will ever bring it about. 
May WAITE. 
_ eee a 


TO VOTE A DUTY. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

In the discussion of equal rights or 
woman suffrage, has not too little stress 
been laid on woman's duties to the Repub- 
lic and the common weal? 

Judging from the signs of .the times, 
the hour is ripe to press home to the con- 
science of every woman in the land her 
personal and individual responsibility in 
all affairs of state and public welfare, her 
accountability for the use she makes of 
the faculties which God has .given her, 
and which man has presumed to assert 
were not given her to use. 

She may listen to the song of the siren, 
whose false notes ring so sweet to ears not 
keyed to the tones of true principles; but 
none the less cruel are the rocks toward 
which she is driven. 

Inclosed you will find a paper, read be- 
fore the Woman's Club of Brooklyn, 
which some of the members wished might 
be published. If you find it desirable for 
your columns and likely to help the cause, 
you may make use of it. Should you use 
it, I wish to order some numbers for dis- 
tribution. Yours very sincerely, 

M. H. CLAGHORN. 
411 Clermont Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
April 11, 1883. 





“Do not grasp at the shadow and lose the sub- 
stance.” Kidney-Wort is able to convert you 
from a shadow of your former self into the sub- 
stance of established health. Said a sufferer from 
kidney trouble when asked to try Kidney-Wort 
for a remedy, “I'll try it, but it will be my last 
dose.’’ It cured him and now he recommends it 
to all. If you have disordered kidneys, don’t fail 
to try it. 


Why use a gritty, muddy, disagreeable article 
when Hood’s Sarsaparilla, so pure, so clear, so 
delightful, can be obtained. 100 doses $1.00. 


How a New HAMpsuHIreE MAN Lost $50.—Mr. 
Charles T. Chapman, of Hopkinton, N. H., re- 
lated his experience recently to a reporter. “I 
had,”’ said he, “laid out $50 for medicine which 
never did me any good; had heart disease, and 
Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator was the only reme- 
dy I could find. I wouldn’t be without it.” This 
remedy is a certain cure for heart troubles. 


Tue rate of mortality in males is in ratio to fe- 
males, 1 in 42. The expectation of life is thus 
reckoned at about 5 per cent. longer for women 
than for men—and with these facts before us, why 
not try to keep a box of Swayne’s Ointment in 
the house at all times? It cures Itching Piles in 
one-half the time of any other similar prepara- 
tion; also, all eruptions of the Skin. Try a box. 
For sale at all the drug stores. 





| HEREDITARY 
SCROFULA. 


RE you aware that in your blood the 
A taint of scrofula has a prominent 
place? Thisis true of every one. It is lia- 
ble at any time, on the slightest provocation, 
to develop itself in some insidious disease. 
Consumption and many other diseases are 


outgrowths of this impurity of the blood, 
Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA has a wonderful 
power over all scrofulous troubles, as the re- 
markable testimonials we have received 
unmistakably prove. 








. Messrs. C. I. Hoop & Co.: Gentlemen— 
* * * My youngest son has always been 
troubled with Scrofulous Humor; sores in 
his head discharging from his ears, and a run- 
ning sore on the back of his ear for two 
years; his eyelids would fester and ulcerate, 
discharging so that I was obliged to wash 
them open every morning, his eyelashes 
nearly all coming out; he was exceedingly 
dainty, most of the time eating but two slight 
meals a day. We were unable to find any- 
thing that had the least effect upon him till 
last spring, 1876, we gave him two bottles of 
Hood's Sarsaparilla. Hisa agate inereres 
atonee. * * The back of his ear healed 
up without a sear, and not a sore in his head 
since. Sincerely yours, - 
ins. N. C. SANRORN, 
No. 108 Merrimack St., Lowell, Mass. 
“We do not as a rule allow ourselves to 
use our editorial columns to speak of any 
remedy we advertise, but we feel warranted 
in saying a word for Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
Sarsaparilla has been known as a remedial 
agent for centuries and is reeognized by all 
schools of practice as a valuable blood puri- 
fier. Itis put up in forms of almost infinite 
variety, but Messrs. Hood & Co., (Lowell, 
Mass.) who are thoroughly reliable pharma- 
cists, have hit upon a remedy of unusual 
value. Certainly they have vouchers of 
cures which we know to be most extraor- 
dinary.”—Zditors Lowell Weekly Journal. 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA. 


' Sold by druggists. Price $1; six for $5. 
Prepared by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


>KIDNEY-WORT ; 
FOR THE PERMANENT CURE OF 
| CONSTIPATION. 


No other disease is so prevalent in this coun- 

=)try as Constipation, and no remedy has ever 
he celebrated Kidney-Wort as a 

Whatever the cause, however obstinate} ‘= 


PILES. jicit is very ont tb 


lcomplicated with constipation. Kidney-Wortf, 
the weakened parts and quickly 
physicians 














~KIDNEY-WORT : 


3 A WEEK, $12 ». day at home easily made, 





Outfit free. Address Trux & Co., Augusta, 


INKSTAND erapiic Fountain Pen,g1.00 each, 


DISCARDED §=—- ARRAN 


184 Devonshire Street. 
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GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS ON DR. DIX. 


In the “Easy Chair” of Harpers’ Maya. 
zine, George Wm. Curtis says some things 
which we gratefully set over against those 
of Dr. Dix: 


What is the real root of the situation 
which the preacher justly touched with 
words of fire? What is the final cause of 
the various tendencies and evils which he 
depicted? ... The root of the wild ex. 
cesses of fashionable folly, deepening into 
actual crime, is the view of women which 
men generally adopt and which women 
generally accept. It lies in the refusal 
to recognize in women the same liberty of 
choice in the conduct of life which men 
assert and maintain for themselves. It 
lies in the distrust of those laws of nature 
in regard to women which are implicitly 
trusted in regard to men, and in the as- 
sumption of men to decide for women what 
is becoming in woman. Men perpetually 
talk of the sphere of woman as if women 
did not know their own sphere quite as 
well as men know theirs, and men argue 
about the occupations and education of 
woman as if women were not as compe- 
tent to choose for themselves as men for 
themselves. But if men are to decide what 
is truly womanly, and direct the activities 
and studies of women, practically denying 
them the freedom of choice which men 
will fight to the death to secure for them- 
selves, the consequences are inevitable. 
Not more surely will he that sows the 
wind reap the whirlwind than he who 
would impose upon society to-day the me- 
dizeval estimate of women reproduce me- 
dizeval morals and manners. 

Either a woman must pursue her own 
development, according to her nature, as a 
man pursues his, trusting that the divine 
laws which direct men correctly will also 
direct women, or she must be governed in 
all things by the will of men. Now, as in 
the economy of the universe woman is a 
co-ordinate sex with man, created equally 
in God’s image, necessarily, therefore, 
with the same rights, although obviously 
with different functions—whence is derived 
that sovereignty of man over woman which 
is assumed in the claim that she shall be a 
woman, not as her own nature demands, 
but as he chooses to dictate? How can a 
man reasonably assert that he knows what 
is womanly better than a woman knows 
it, and consequently that, being stronger, 
and able to enforce his will, it shall be 
womanly for her to do what he chooses, 
and unwomanly to differ from him? The 
Chinese deny women souls; Mohammed 
regarded them as created for the delight 
of men. Mohamimedans and Chinese, con- 
sequently, logically hold that women 
should be educated, not as they themselves 
choose, but as Mohammed thinks necessa- 
ry for them in order to fill properly the 
sphere for which he believes them to be 
designed. 

But if a doctrine of the spheres and re- 
lation of the sexes logically regards wom- 
en as odalisques and houris, it must not 
shrink from the consequences. ‘Those who 
hold that not the instincts and minds and 
consciences, the modesty and tact and ten- 
derness, of women, but the theories and 
speculations of men about the sphere of 
woman, should govern the lives of woman, 
must expect to see in woman frivolity, flat- 
tery and falsehood, and all their fruits. 
Those who live by favor will develop the 
characteristics of favorites. They will natu- 
rally decorate themselves to please a mas- 
ter, and dare any crime to retain the power 
of pleasing. Mr. Anthony Evergreen was 
not a philosopher, but he would have 
agreed that in a world where the tacit un- 
derstanding is that woman must study to 
please men, the vanity and folly and mad 
extravagance of the fashionable women 
are mainly due to men. 
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LAZY FOOT REST 


A Household Comfort. 


Folds in the space of acommon school Atlas. Inde- 
pendent of chair, and instantly placed in position. 
VILL SUPPORT ANY STRAIN. 

Can be upholstered by any one without expense or 

driving a nail. Any lady who can embroider can or- 
nament the REST to suit any drawing-room. 
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A CHEAP AND USEFUL PRESENT. 
DIRECTIONS — Make a pillow slip for the leg- 
board, and button piece of same goods around the foot- 
board, which can be ornamented with an initial and 
Kensington or other stitch. 
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C.Ww. CLARE, 


27 FRANKLIN STREET. 
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RED ChOVER 
E . Buosseu 
PILLS AND 
LOZENGES. 
Dism'sons REMEDY, made from D, Need- 





ham’s Sons?’ Solid Extract, Dr. Vaspa’s formula. 
warranted a Specific for all Impurities of the 
Blood, A Special Remedy for Cancers and Tumors 
when thoroughly and persistently used. Also a 
rfect regulator of the Bowels, and for imparting 
reshness to the Skin, stands pre-eminently in ad- 
vance of any known remedy. As a Spring Medi- 
cine for Children the Lozenges are rell suited, 
being agreeable to the taste. . B.—The Pills and 
Lozenges are always acceptable to the most sensi- 
tive stomach. Pills $1.00, Lozenges soc. per box, 
by mail pre aid. Call or address 
ASPA’S PHARMACY, 150 Tremont St. Bostone 
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A GIRL’S WORD TO GIRLS. 





Editers Woman's Journal ; 

May I say a few words concerning wom- 
an suffrage, wishing, yet hardly daring to 
hope, that they may help in the work just 
a little bit? I cannot bear tothink that, 
by-and-by, when the goal for which all 
women, and men too, should strive, shall 
be reached, I must remember that I was 
one of those who sat with folded hands. 
This gives me courage and urges me on. 

I wish to speak to the young women,— 
the girls,—because I am of them, and I am 
afraid that too few of us ever give any se- 
rious thought to the subject. We are con- 
tented if we have a “‘good time.” Some 
are so hot-headed that we do more harm 
than good, and gain terms of reproach and 
scorn for the cause we would serve. 

There are some, and among them those 
old enough to know better, who throw 
themselves with all the little force they 
have against their own advancement and 
that of their sex. The most pitiable state 
of slavery exists where chains cease to 
gall. When mind and soul give up strug- 
gling, death should soon come. 

Why is not woman suffrage granted with- 
out opposition? Simply because the hu- 
man race is tenacious of custom. You 
thought it was because woman is incapa- 
ble of taking part in the higher undertak- 
ings? Who will allow that there is an in- 
nate superiority of man over woman? 
Who dare affirm that God created man with 
a nobler and higher nature? Not one. 
There is not an honest, conscientious man 
among our opponents who believes in his 
soul that man is woman’s superior just be- 
cause man is man and woman is woman. 
He knows as well as you and I, that man 
through his physical strength became wom- 
an’s master in those ‘good old days” when 
“might made right,” and that we have 
been dreaming all these hundreds of years 
that what has been only a human tyranny 
has been a divine law. 

In our wisdom we have bent all our ener- 
gies to prove it too. We have educated the 
boys mentally and physically, satisfied if 
the girls can cook, and sew, and ‘‘enter- 
tain,” thinking, perhaps, “*twere useless to 
waste time and money in trying to bring 
them up totheir brothers’ level. ‘*£z nihil, 
nihil venit.” Accordingly girls have been 
kept in the house over some stultifying 
work till mind and body become enervated, 
and then are informed that they are an in- 
ferior part of the genus homo, and they are 
ready to believe it. 

What a myth! ‘Take a boy and a girl; 
train them alike; let them both be stunted 
by an inactive, indoor life. Where lies 
the difference? Or let them both have ex- 
ercise, out-door exercise and plenty of it; 
give them the same instructions; prevent 
custom from preaching down nature in the 
girl as well as in the boy; and see which 
will excel. 

In our schools where boys and girls are 
educated together, girls do not fall behind. 
It is when they leave that the difference 
begins. ‘The boys are made to realize that 
their education has only just begun and 
that they must still advance; the girls are 
driven by blind custom into the *‘sanctity 
of home,” or the whirlpool of fashion, and 
have no time for further improvement, and 
stagnate. 

And now, O girls, you who are just on 
the threshold of what should be life indeed, 
awake! Shake off the lethargy that has 
held your sisters for ages. Defy custom; 
be women in the truest, noblest, fullest 
sense. Assert yourselves, your mental 
capacities, your strength of will. If your 
hearts would only thrill, if all the good 
within you would rouse to the work of ad- 
vancement not only of women but of the 
world, how soon it might be accomplished ! 
Let us not shut up our books on leaving 
school, let us rather study them again with 
sharpened intellects; and pile up our 
shelves with others which shall be as well 
known and as well beloved as our most 
familiar friends. Believe me, there never 
has yet been an educated, thoughtful, in- 
dependent woman who has not command- 
ed the respect of all worthy men, aye, and 
of the unworthy too. It is the ignorant, 
cringing one who receives their scorn. 
Then seek knowledge, and take away the 
strongest argument that can be brought 
against us; be greedy of it, for knowledge 
is power. 

Let us, tod, open our eyes wide to the 
world. We would know what others are 
doing; what they are suffering. We will 
seek to aid our sisters less fortunate than 
ourselves. There are hundreds of poor ob- 
jects that once were women, who now, 
under our unwise and unenlightened gov- 
ernments, have become—what? And the 
terrible creatures who own them are worse 
than their miserable slaves. For the sake 
of these, we should call with all our might 
for emancipation. On the other hand, are 
Wwe more fortunate ones to smile contented- 
ly in our gentler bondage? ‘The chains are 
there, though cleverly hidden with flowers. 
Shall we deign to receive as a gift what is 
our own by right of inheritance? I trust 


that not one among us has so far forgot- 





ten independent pride. 
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Let us, then, get ready for that glad, 
new age, when this darkness —f the land 
shall pass away, and the confederation of 
man and woman, free and equal, shall be 
rung in with pans of joy and praise. 
pe BR. 


THE COLORED RACE IN AMERICA. 


One of the principal features of the 
Emancipation-Day celebration in Wash- 
ington was a meeting on Monday night 
at the Congregational church, at which 
Fred Douglass was the orator. He dis- 
cussed the present condition and the future 
of the negro race in this country, politi- 
cally and socially. With regard to the 
latter branch of the subject he said :— 


What is the future of the colored peo- 
ple of this country? ‘Three different solu- 
tions to this difficult problem have been 
given and adopted by different classes of 
the American people—First, colonization 
in Africa; second, extinction through 
poverty, disease and death; third, assimi- 
lation and unification with the great body 
of the American people. I do not look for 
colonization either in or outside of the 
United States. Africa is too far off, even 
if we desired to go there, which we do 
not. Removal to any of the territories is 
out of the question. We have no business 
to put ourselves before the bayonets of 
the white race. We have seen the fate of 
the Indian. As to extinction, the prospect 
in that direction has been greatly clouded 
by the census just taken, in which it is seen 
that our increase is ten per cent. greater 
than that of the white: people of the 
South. a 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A BIT OF POVERTY. 


BY W. T. PETERS. 








I KNOW a little maiden 
In a most tremendous bonnet, 
All manufactured out of black, 
With nodding poppies on it. 


Her shoes are two old rubbers, 
Full of many a hole and leak, 
And—bless you—these are only worn 
On one day of the week. 


But her laugh is molten silver, 
And her hair is burnished gold, 

And the treasures in her jewelled eyes 
Are riches manifold. 


And no one on the broad round earth 
Is happier than she, 
Although this little maiden 
Is as poor as she can be. 
Harper’s Young People. 


oe —— 
A BRAVE DOG. 


Harry, Lizzie, and Milly lived with their 
parents on a farm in the country. 

Not far from their house were fields and 
meadows in which grew grain and grass, 
and sometimes also dandelions and butter- 
cups. Here they used to play in summer, 
and sometimes they carried luncheon to 
their father and his men when at work in 
the fields. 

Beyond the fields were the woods, where 
they often went to pick berries or gather 
nuts. 

They had a friend that nearly always 
went with them. His name was Bull. He 
was a mastiff, and considered it his duty to 
take care of the children. He allowed no 
strange dog to come near. If any person 
whom he did not know approached, he 
soon told them, in dog language, not to 
touch the children. If he came across a 
snake, he would seize it with his teeth and 
shake it to pieces before it had time to 
bite. 

The dog had very good manners. When 
told to shake hands he would politely hold 
out his paw. He never went where he 
was not wanted, but kept at a respectful 
distance until called, or until he saw that 
there was something for him to do. 

One day, as the children were crossing 
the fields, a furious steer came rushing af- 
ter them. A steer is a young ox. The 
children ran as fast as they could, but the 
steer ran much faster. Before they reached 
the fence he overtook Milly, who was the 
smallest, and was about to attack her with 
his horns. Just then the brave dog caught 
him by the tail and bit him so hard that 
the steer turned on him and Milly had time 
to get through the fence safely. But the 
poor dog was tossed upon the horns of the 
steer until some men who ran to his as- 
sistance drove the steer away and fastened 
him in the stable. 

Little Milly was saved, but poor Bull 
was hurt so badly that he could not walk 
for a long time. 

The children brought their little wagon, 
lifted him gently into it, and took him 
home. ‘They made him a soft bed of straw 
in the wood-house, and nursed him until 
he was well again. 

He continued to live with the children 
and their parents until he was very old. 

This is a true story. Bull had one fault. 
He would tear up the children’s school 
books whenever he could get them. Per- 
haps he did not like to see the children go 
away to school, where he was not allowed 
to follow. Perhaps he thought (if dogs 
can think) that if there were no books, the 
children could no longer go to school. 

At least little Milly said that was his 
reason, and she seemed to understand him 
best.—Our Litile Ones. 





FROM APRIL TO MAY. 

‘Bessy is my sunshine, and Margaret is 
my April day,” said mamma, as the two 
little figures stood at her knee. 

A smile of the veriest sunshine spread 
itself all over little Bessie’s face, as she 
went back to her play in another part of 
the room. But Margaret lingered, looking 
wistfully up into her mother’s face, a tear 
half gathering in her blue eye, though she 
said nothing. The mother drew her closer, 
and whispered, ‘I wish the showers and 
storms could stay away, and both my lit- 
tle girls be sunshiny all the time.” 

‘Mamma, do you mean because I ery 
and get mad?" 

“Yes.” 

The little face dropped, and a finger 
went up to the corner of the mouth. Mrs. 
Marsham touched the downcast forehead 
with loving lips, and said: 

‘“*April comes first in the spring, little 
girl, with sometimes rain and sometimes 
sunshine, but most of rain; and then comes 
May, the loveliest month in all the year, 
with nearly all sunshine, and such beauti- 
ful, beautiful flowers. And so, my dar- 
ling, if you try very hard, and ask God to 
help you, you may yet turn to a May day; 
and your sunshine will be all the lovelier 
because it was so hard for you.” 

By this time the little face was wholly 
hidden against mother’s breast, and re- 
mained there for a good while; then she, 
too, strayed off to her play, but the earnest 
look did not pass away; and many a time, 
when the storm or shower seemed brew- 
ing, a determined little smile would come 
first, as a rainbow, in answer to the moth- 
er’s anxious look, and then, like the sun 
breaking through the clouds, it would flood 
her whole face with real May sunshine, 
and the mother would whisper encourag- 
ingly, ‘‘Ah, my Margaret, what a happy 
time it will be when my little April day 
changes to a bright, beautiful May day!” 
— Selected. 





Human Bioop.—On the purity and vitality of 
the blood depend the vigor and health of the 
whole system. Disease of various kinds is often 
only the sign that nature is trying to remove the 
disturbing cause. A remedy that o~ life and 
vigor to the blood, eradicates scrofula and other 
impurities from it as Hood’s Sarsapayilla un- 
doubtedly does, must be the means of preventing 
many diseases that would occur without its use. 
Sold by dealers. 


NoTHING so simple and perfect for coloring as 
the Diamond Dyes. For carpet rags, better and 
cheaper than any other dye-stuffs. 


HIsToRIcAL.—It is claimed that there are 3,064 
languages spoken in the world, and 1,000 differ- 
ent forms of religion. The Christians are Jivid- 
ed as follows: Church of Rome, 170,000,000; 
Protestants, 90,000,000; Greek and East Church, 
60,000,000; and of this vast number at least two- 
thirds are afflicted with Itching Piles or Erup- 
tions of the Skin in one form or another. 
Swayne’s Ointment banishes all humors, and 
persons of every religion are beginning to know 
it. Druggists keep it. 





BEACON LIGHT! 


A very successful SUNDAY SCHOOL SONG BOOK, 


By J. H. TenNey and E, A. Horrman, 


“We are delighted with it.—The only one in use in 
this vicinity. —Ought to be in every Sabbath School in 
the land.” 

The above extracts from a letter correspond with 
the general impression of those familiar with the book, 
which is, that it is one of the very best ever published. 


PRICE, 30 CENTS. 


MINSTREL SONGS, $2 00 


Plantation, Jubilee and other songs. A GREAT 
succEss. Piano or Organ acompaniment. 
MUSICAL FAVORITE, - $2 00 


New and superior selection of the best Piano pieces. 


GEMS OF ENCLISH SONG, $200 

Continues to be a great favorite, being the best gen- 
eral collection of sheet music songs in the English 
language. 


Charming Cantatas for the end of the musical season. 


RUTH AND BOAZ. Andrews. 65 cts. 
NEW FLOWER QUEEN. Koot. 75 cts. 


Any book mailed, postpaid, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
GOODYEAR’S 


Ladies’ Leggins, Hat Covers, Sleeves, 
Gloves, Aprons, Hot Water Bottles, Chamber 
Covers, Nursery Sheetings, Bands, Door 
Mats, etc. 

BLANCHARD’S PATENT 


DRESS and SKIRT PROTECTOR. 


The only practical and serviceable article of the kind. 
—ALSo— 


Gossamer Garments. 


Circulars and Rubbers for the Dollies, and 
all kinds of Rubber Goods, at 


ATHERTON & CO.’S 


RUBBER STORE, 
11 Avon St., opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.’s., 


WRITING 











Are you out? Ifso, send a postal 
to us, and we will forward FREE our 
sample book, showing a great varie- 
ty ot Foreign and American papers 
at prices ranging from 15 cts. to $1 


PAPER 
oT ee eet 2 Ne 


POU you weighing ten pounds could 
1 e sent anywhere in N. E, probably 
for 25 to 50 cents, Wholesale and retail. 
WARD & GAY, 184 Devonshire St., Boston. 


1883. 





The Authorized Edition 
of the Works of 


JAMES A. 


GARFIELD. 


Edited by BURKE A. HINSDALE. 


2 vols. 8 vo. with two new Portraits on steel. Cloth, 
$6 00; Sheep (library binding), $8 50; Haif Calf or 
Half Morocco, $10. 


Published by 
JAMES R. OSCOOD & CO., Boston. 


*,* This magnificent collection of the late Presi- 
dent’s works is sold by subscription only. Send for 
prospectus to the general agents. 

W. Il. THOMPSON & CO., 32 Hawley Street, Boston. 
HORACE KING, Thompsonville, Conn. 

CHAS. L. WEBSTER, 658 Broadway, N. Y. 
WATSON GILL, Syracuse, N. Y. 

COBB, ANDREWS & CO., Cleveland, O. 


CANVASSERS WANTED. 


THE LED-HORSE CLAIM. 
By MARY HALLOCK FOOTE. 


1 vol. $1 25. 

A thrilling story of the mining campe of Colorado, 
reprinted from the ‘Century Magazine.” During its 
serial publication this novel has aroused a very keen 
interest on account of the wonderful and realistic ac- 
curacy of its portrayal of the Rocky-Mountain silver 
camps and their wild border life. Nowhere else has 
the transition era in these new battle-grounds of civili- 
zation been so skilfully depicted, with pen and pencil, 
after close and sympathetic study. 


16 mo. Illustrated by the author, 





THE SIEGE OF LONDON. 
By HENRY JAMES, Jr. 


Three Stories in 1 volume. 12mo, $1 50. 
“Full of cleverness, and provokes comparison with 


some of the best things of Thackeray.”—N. Y. Star. 


**I do not recal] a work of fiction for the last year 
that seems so absolutely indispensable for one to read 
as this collection. ‘These stories are representative of 
Mr. James in his best, his most brilliant, and most sug- 
gestive work. ‘The fascination of Mr. James is as 
illusive as light, and as all-pervading.”—St. Louis 
GLoBE-DEMOCRAT. 


“It sparkles with the shrewd, acute speeches, side 
views into human nature, that gained Mr. James his 
first popularity. They come upon one unexpectedly, 
impromptu, a series of fascinating surprises.”—Y ALE 
CouRANT. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., 


BOSTON. 


“PANSY” BOOKS. 


BY MRS. G. R. ALDEN. 





“No writer bas achieved a more enviable reputation 
than Pansy. Her style is unique, and the strong, 
healthy, natural spirit breathed through all her writings 
ennobles the mind, making the manly more strong and 
the womanly more true.” 


$150 Each. 


Mrs. Solomon Smith. 
Hall in the Grove. 
New Graft. 


Man of the House. 
Pocket Measure. 
Divers Women. 
Tip Lewis. Sidney Martin’s Christmas, 
The Randolphs. Those Boys. 
Echoing and Re-echoing. 

Modern Prophets. H hold Puzzl 
Wise and Otherwise. King’s Daughter. 
Three People. Esther Reid. Jalia Reid. 
Four Girls at Chautauqua. 

Chautaugua Girls at Heme. 

Ruth Erskine’s Crosses. 

Links in Rebecca’s Life. 

From Different Standpoints. 


$1 25 Each. 


Cunning Workmen. Grandpa’s Darlings. 
Mrs. Dean’s Way. Dr. Dean’s Way. 





Miss Priscilla Hunter and My Daughter 
Susan. 

What She Said and People Who Haven't 
Time. 


$1 CO Each. 


Next Things. Pansy’s Scrap Book. 
Mrs. Harry Harper’s Awakening. 
Fine Friends, Some Young Heroines, 


75 Cents Each. 


Getting Ahead. Two Boys. 
Six Little Girls. Pansies. 
That Boy Bob. Mary Burton Abroad. 


The Pansy Primary Library, 30 vols. $7 50 

Mother’s Boys’ and Girls’ Library, by 
Pansy. 8 vols, ae 

The Half Hour Library, by Pansy. 8 vols. 3 20 


S@ All the above are strongly bound in Extra Eng- 
lish Cloth, and stamped in Ink and Gold. 

For sale by Booksellers and sent postpaid on receipt 
of price by 


D, LOTHROP & COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 

30 and 32 Franklin St., Boston. 
PUBLISHERS OF 

Wide Awake, $2 50 a year. 

Babyland, 50c. a year. 

Our Little Men and Women, $1 a year. 

The Pansy, 75 cts. a year. 
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Where are You Going this Simmer ? 
If to Europe, here is a list of charming 
Books which should be read before starting. 
These Volumes record the experiences—de- 
lightfal or otherwise—of fellow-travellers,and 
contain more and better information of When 
to go—How to go—and What to see, than the 
Guide-books. They are thoroughly reliable 
and have the added advantage of freshness 
and piquancy. 


European Breezes. 


By Mareoery Deane. Gilt Top, $1.00. 


‘* Is the rapid, sparkling talk bab Spe gs witty, Ameri- 
can woman, with little thought of literary atyle ex- 

cept to make bereelf plain and therefore always easy, 

natural, and effective.”—[LiTgERARY WORLD. 


Beaten Paths, | 


or, A Woman’s Vacation in Europe.. 


By Etta W. Tuompson. Cloth, $1.50. 

“Itis Goctotiy the raciest and most original book of 
travel which has appeared for some time.” —Cunis- 

TIAN WORLD, Cincinnati. 


AN AMERICAN GIRL ABROAD. 


By ADELINE TRAFTON. 
Illustrations by Miss Humpurey. $1.50, 


“Ifone would sce what there is to be seen, let him 
go in the company of a bright, intelligent, observ- 
ant woman, and he will find more in one day than 
in a week of ap ene Could Mark Trafton’s 
daughter be other than a brilliant, charming writer?” 





Over the Ocean, 
or, Sights and Scenes in Foreign Lands. 


By Curtis GuILp, 
Editor of ** The Boston Commercial! Bulletin.” 
Cloth, $2.50. 


Abroad Again, 


or, Fresh Forays in Foreign Fields. 





By Curtis Gui_p. Cloth, $2.50. 


THE Boston ADVERTISER says of these volumes: “As 
charming as a romance and better than a guide-book.” 


A SUMMER IN THE AZORES, 


with a Glimpse of Madeira. 


By C. ALIcE BAKER. 
Little Classic Style, Gilt Edges. $1.25. 


“It is much the best book yet written on this theme, 
and is indeed a delightful picture of a delightful 
subject.”—[Co.. T. W. Hieurnson. 


aa For sale at all the Bookstores, or sent by mail on 
receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & (0.S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Vol. VII. in ‘American Statesmen” series. By Jomnw 
T. Morse, Jr., Editor of the Series, and author of 
“John Quincy Adams.” 16mo, gilt top, $1 25. 

A very interesting account of Jefferson’s career and 
of his conspi art in shaping and administering 
the government of this country. One of the most val- 
uable and attractive volumes in the series of ‘ Ameri- 
can Statesmen.” 


THE GUARDIAN ANGEL. 


By O.rver WENDELL Hotmes. New and revised 
edition, uniform with the ‘‘Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table,” etc. Crown, 8vo, gilt top, $2 00. 

“Tt is full of wit and wisdom and interest, and im- 


deed of all those good qualities which most novels 
are without.”—LONDON ILLUSTRATED TIMEs. 


ELSIE VENNER: 
A Romance of Destiny. 
By OLIVER WENDELL Ho_meEs. New Edition. Crown 
8vo, gilt top, $2 00. 


BUT YET A WOMAN. 
A Novel by Antuur 8. Harpy. 16mo, $1 25. 


A striking story, of which the scenes are laid in 
France and Spain. The Atlantic Monthly says: “It 
is a positive pleasure to take up a book so penetrated 
by high and noble thought. . . . It is long sinee 
we have seen the finer qualities of womanhood so 
generously and so subtly displayed.” 


RIVERSIDE HAWTHORNE. 


Vols. 7 and 8. OUR OLD HOME, and ENGLISH 
NOTE-BOOKS. Each containing an Introductory 
Note by Grorce P. LaTHRop, author of “A Study 
of Hawthorne,” an original full-page Etching, and a 
Vignette Woodcut. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $200a 
volume. 





“In many respects the most severely simple and 
chastely rich books that have ever come from the 
famous Riverside Press.”—-NEw YorK TIMEs. 


A SATCHEL GUIDE 


FOR THE VACATION TOURIST IN EUROPE. 
Edition for 1883. With four Maps, including a new 
and excellent route Map. 16mo, roan, flexible, $2. 
This is the best handy guide yet published for the 

use of American tourists in Europe. It includes the 

British Isles, Belgium and Holland, Germany and the 

Rhine, Switzerland, France, Austria, and ~. hk 

guano traveler just the information he needs, in the 

est form. 


Notes on the Louvre Gallery, Paris, 


AND ON THE BRERA GALLERY, MILAN. By 
C. L. EAsTLaKE, Keeper of the National Gallery, 
London; author of “Hints on Houschold Taste,” ete. 
Small quarto, fully illustrated, $2 00. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, poat- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO..,. 





BOSTON. 
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An qomsnqatontions Ls Bo Wepuars Sooames. one 
tters re! management, m 
sadressed tothe fo of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 

Letters containi ittances, and relating to the 

de} pome paper, must be addressed to 
box 3638, Boston. mittances in tered Letters 
or P. O. money orders may be sent at our risk. Money 
sent in letters not registered will be at the risk of the 
person sending It. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment ofall arrearages is made. 

The gossips of the 
first subscription. 

r is areceipt for renewals. 

the first or second week after the money is re- 

ecived. Receipts may not be sent unless a stamp is en- 
elosed with the subscription for that purpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 

ration of their subscriptions and to forward money 

r the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 








per is a sufficient receipt for the 
» change ante printed on the 
his c 


The citizens of Ward 10, Boston, both 
men and women, are earnestly invited to 
meet next Wednesday evening, May 9th, at 
7.30 P. M., at the house of Dr. Salome Mer- 
ritt, No. 59 Hancock Street, to co-operate 
in a systematic canvass of the Ward with 
petitions and leaflets. All friends of wom- 
an suffrage in Ward 10 will be welcome. 





”~ 
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FIFTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING NEW ENGLAND 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association will 
be held in this city,in Tremont Temple, 
beginning Monday evening, May 28th, at 
7.30 o’clock. Next day, Tuesday, the ses- 
sions will begin at the Meionaon, at 10.30 
A. M., 2.30 P. M., and 7.30 P.M. The 
following speakers, «mong others, are ex- 
pected : 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Col. T. W. Hig- 
ginson, Anna Garlin Spencer, Rev. C. 
H. Eaton, successor of Rev. Dr. Chapin, 
New York, Mary F. Eastman, Mrs. Ada 
C. Bowles, H. B. Blackwell, Mrs. S. C. 
Perkins, Rev. Annie H. Shaw, Mrs. Mar- 
tha G. Ripley, Mrs. Caroline P. Nickles, 
Rev. Robert Collyer, Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more, Mrs. Bessie Bisbee Hunt, Mrs. A. 
C. Quinby, and others. 

By order of the Ex. Com. 
Lucy STONE, President. 
Mrs. J. W. Smitu, Chairman Ex. Com. 


eee 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE FESTIVAL AND BANQUET. 


On Wednesday evening, May 30th, at 
5.30 o’clock, in the Meionaon hall and 
chapel, will be held a Suffrage Festival and 
Banquet, similar to the one last year. 


Mrs. MARY C. AMES, )} — Com. of 
AMANDA M. LOUGEE, { Arrangements. 
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THE NEW FRANCHISE BILL IN CANADA. 





It brings warmth to the heart to find that 
Sir John Macdonald’s proposed franchise 
bill in Canada includes unmarried women 
and widows for the full franchise and on 
the same terms as men. It is so fine to 
have justice offered ! 

Briefly summarized, the bill makes a 
uniform franchise throughout the Domin- 
ion, embracing : 

In cities, towns, and villages, owners of 
real estate to value of $300. 

Tenants paying annual rental of $20. 

Those having an annual income of $400 
and resident a year in the district. 

Sons of owners of real estate not other-, 
wise qualified, but resident with their 
fathers and mothers—one son for every 
$300 of value. 

In counties, owners of real estate valued 
at not less than $200. 

Tenants under lease for not less than a 
year at annual rental of $20. 

Persons having income of $400 and resi- 
dent for a year in the county. 

Farmers’ sons, as in Ontario at present. 

In all the constituencies, unmarried 
women may vote on the same terms as 
men. As defined by Sir John Macdonald, 
farmers’ daughters as well as farmers’ 
sons, and the daughters of real estate 
owners in cities, will have votes. 

This is a great step in advance, though 
one wishes it had gone a little further, and 
included married women. The Canadian 
papers accept it with satisfaction. 

The Toronto Globe says: 

The opinion is that it is a liberal exten- 
sion of the franchise, for which the public 
will be grateful. 

The Canadian Illustrated News says: 


Sir John Macdonald is renewing his 
youth like the eagle, and has just made one 
of those brilliant strokes that stamp the 

rogressive statesman. His Franchise Bill 
is a genuine surprise and will be received 
with universal acclaim. Its main provis- 
ions meet the growing requirements of the 
country, and are in consonance with the 
aspirations of our people in all the constit- 
uencies. Unmarried women may vote on 
the same conditions as men. As defined 
by Sir John Macdonald, farmers’ daugh- 
ters, as well as farmers’ sons and the 
daughters of real estate owners in cities, 
will have votes. This last clause is strik- 
ingly peculiar. Little Canada has taken 
the lead and set the example in many im- 
portant matters of late, but it is the first 
time in the history of legislation that a 
Government, spontaneously and of its own 
accord, without petitions or pressure from 
the outside, grants the franchise to wom- 
en. It is rather late in the session to give 


such a measure all the attention that it de- 
serves, but whether it passes or not before 
adjournment, the seed will have been sown, 
and the policy of the Government will have 
been laid down. This is a Reforin Bill in 
the strictest acceptance of the term, and 
Sir John Macdonald deserves all the credit 
which its every measure involves. — 

Thé full text of ‘the bill fills/eight cal, 

umns of the Toronto Globe. With the ut- 
“most particularity it defines every class 
and person to be affected by this extension 
of the franchise. It uses the words *‘he”™ or 
*she,” describes an ‘‘occupant,” an ‘‘own- 
er,” a “tenant,” a ‘“‘person,” and leaves no 
doubt in regard to those whom the new 
bill will enfranchise. 

Sir John Macdonald deserves the grati- 
tude of all women. He will wear the 
honor of having taken the lead in securing 
political rights for woman. We congratu- 
late our Canadian sisters that they are to 
have so easily that for which we, on this 
side, have toiled for a long time without 


success. L. 8. 
—_—_———_-eo-o—————_ 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE IRISH NATIONAL 
CONVENTION. 


In the spirited and successful proceed- 
ings of the great representative Convention 
of the Irish race, in Philadelphia, April 
28th, nothing is more significant than the 
spontaneous recognition of the equal rights 
of women. Not only was Mrs. Parnell, 
the mother of the Irish leader in the Brit- 
ish Parliament, welcomed to the platform, 
but she repeatedly addressed the Conven- 
tion. 

When the vote was taken for president of 
the new organization,the ladies desiring to 
be recorded, their Land League of New 
York cast its entire vote for Alexander 
Sullivan. 

When the vote of Pennsylvania was an- 
nounced, Mrs. Parnell arose and said that 
the ladies of Pennsylvania, of which State 
she was a native, cast their entire vote for 
Alexander Sullivan. 

Mrs. Parnell was afterwards introduced, 
and, with a few appropriate remarks, 
placed a wreath of laurel on the bust of 
George Washington, in full view of the 
Convention, amid great enthusiasm, the 
banner of Ireland being waved over her 
head at the time by the vice-president of 
the Central Union of Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Parnell then called Mr. Sullivan to 
the front of the stage. and in eloquent lan- 
guage said she trusted Mr. Sullivan would 
give the new league the strength of his in- 
valuable services. 

Mr. Sullivan came to the front of the 
stage and said he recognized that the voice 
of the people was the voice of God. In 
obedience to the voices of Mrs. Parnell, 
Messrs. Brennan, Egan and Redpath, and 
the voice of the Convention, he would con- 
sent to act temporarily as the servant of 
the Irish in America, not as their leader. 

The chairman then announced that Mrs. 
Parnell had been elected president of the 
Ladies’ National League of America. He 
called on Henry F. Sheridan, of Chicago, to 
lead in singing **God Save [reland,” after 
which the convention would adjourn. 

The song was sung from the platform, 
the convention rising and joining in the 
chorus. The chairman then pronounced 
the Convention adjourned without day. 

The delegates not leaving the hall, Mrs. 
Parnell was handed the great Irish flag, 
which, side by side with the stars and 
stripes, was waved from the front of the 
stage amid tumultuous cheers. The ‘‘Star- 
Spangled Banner” was then sung by one 
of the ladies, and *‘Dear Old Ireland” was 

sung by Mr. J. D. O’Connell, of Washing- 
ton. 

We ask the attention of the Irish repre- 
sentatives who voted against woman suf- 
frage last February, inthe Massachusetts 
Legislature, to the noble example of their 
compatriots in Philadelphia. When the 
municipal woman suffrage bill comes up 
again next winter, let them remember Fan- 
ny Parnell, and vote for the equal rights 
of women. H. B. B. 
——__—_ -+ oo 


TO NEBRASKA READERS. 


The many readers of the WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL in Nebraska are reminded that the 
mid-year Convention of the Nebraska 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held 
next week at Grand Island, May 9th and 
10th. Mrs. Gougar, of Indiana, and Miss 
Hindman, of Pennsylvania, will address 
the meeting. Both these ladies took an 
active part in the suffrage campaign last 
autumn, and have many warm friends in 
Nebraska who will be glad to listen to 
their stirring words. 

The officers of the Association are espec- 
ially anxious to secure a full attendance 
at this meeting of friends from all parts of 
the State, as this is probably the only Con- 
vention which will be held during the year, 
and important business relative to a desir- 
able basis for future action will be dis- 
cussed. The committees on finance and 
on revision of the constitution are ordered 
to report at this Convention, and on a 
proper consideration of these reports de- 
pends the success of future work. All 
parts of the State should have a voice in 
preparing places for bringing the counties 
into harmonious and united action. For 
this reason Grand Island has been selected 
as the place of holding the Convention, as 
being centrally located, and as having a 
vigorous society of suffragists who will 
make local arrangements and entertain 
visiting members or accredited representa- 
tives from the several counties. 





All friends of the suffrage reform who 





cannot attend this Convention are request- 
ed to send letters of address and greeting. 
Contributions of money are urgently so- 
licited. To pay a campaign debt incurred 
by the Association last fall, money has 
been advanced by a few women of the 
present acting committee. The suffragists 
of the State, if they understand: this, will 
certainly not allow these. women to bear 
this burden alone. It is on these, by vir- 
tue of their office, that the bulk of the un- 
paid labor of continuing the life and work 
of the Association rests. If the suffragists 
throughout the State respond to this call 
for assistance, and relieve these persons 
from the clog of a past debt, they will feel 
encouraged and strengthened for future 
efforts. 

Letters and contributions for the Conven- 
tion may be sent to the Corresponding 
Secretary of the State Association, Mrs. O. 
A. Abbott, of Grand Island. Parties de- 
siring to secure reduced railroad rates 
should immediately address Ida Edson, 
Omaha, Neb. 

JENNIE F. HOLMES, Chairman, Tecum- 
seh. 

CLARA BEWICK COLBY, Beatrice. 

For Executive Committee, Neb. W. S. 
Association. 


INDIANA WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The 23d annual meeting of the Indiana 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held 
at Logansport, Wednesday and Thursday, 
May 23, 24. This city is accessible by rail- 
road to all points of theState. At no time 
since the first advocacy of this cause has 
there been more need of earnest consecra- 
tion to our work than at present. Many 
things conspire to make this one of the 
most important meetings the association 
has ever held, and we cordially invite the 
friends of this novement, in every locality, 
to attend. Especially we hope for large 
delegations from the clubs in the State. 
Let us meet and confer together on the 
best interest of our cause. The citizens 
generously tender their hospitality to mem- 
bers and visitors. 

Mary F. Tuomas, President. 

LAURA SANDEFEUR, Secretary. 

AT MANITOU. 





The “city” of Manitou is a minute vil- 
lage consisting chiefly of several large ho- 
tels and boarding-houses clustered around 
three mineral springs. ‘The interstices are 
filled up with tiny wooden cottages, some 
of them very pretty and picturesque. There 
are also several small churches, and four 
or five little ‘‘Museums,” advertising them- 
selves on staring sign-boards—admittance 
free. Here stones, fossils and other curi- 
osities are sold. One bears the inscrip- 
tion: ‘*Do not fail to see our live Mountain 
Lion!” Rose-in-Bloom investigated the 
Mountain Lion, and found him a baby one, 
about the size of a young dog, innocent as 
a kitten, and bearing no resemblance to 
the rampant monster on the sign-board. 

The place boasts four hundred inhabit- 
ants. Itis nestled among lofty hills, which 
would be called mountains anywhere else, 
in the heart of most wonderful scenery. 
The snowy shoulder of Pike’s Peak is visi- 
ble over innumerable lesser summits, and 
looks very near, and, if the truth must be 
told, not very high. But then, the village 
itself is nearly as high up as the top of 
Mt. Washington. 

The Raymond excursionists were well 
cared for at the Manitou House, and amused 
themselves according to their own discre- 
tion, or lack of it. Two young women of 
my acquaintance promptly started toclimb 
the hill in front of the hotel. It looked 
smooth, and steep, and high, and the clear 
mountain air aroused a vague desire to 
climb and wrestle. We had our fill of 
wrestling by the time we reached the top, 
but we did reach it. Once there, we re- 
gretted neither torn clothes, nor terrors 
from holes which imagination appropriated 
to rattlesnakes, nor our hard climb, buf- 
feted by winds which sometimes threatened 
to hurl us from the almost perpendicular 
side of the mountain. How the wind sang 
through the brave pine which had rooted 
itself and ripened its cones in that thin air! 
How the plains stretched away like the sea 
in one direction, while in every other the 
hills were massed together like the faces 


‘of the just at the Last Judgment. 


“Tier beyond tier they rose and rose and rose, 
So high that it was dreadful.” 


Go up that hill, future traveller, if you 
have wind and limb! It will well repay 
you. 

Everybody ‘‘drank the waters.” They 
bubble up in the open air, each spring sur- 
rounded by a stone brim with a tin cup at- 
tached. They have an acid taste and a 
sting like soda. Most people think them 
delicious. But they must be partaken of 
in moderation, or they produce the effect 
of the Apostle’s little book. Baths in the 
same water can be obtained at a commodi- 
ous bath-hoyse, and it is like bathing in 
buoyant champagne. But keep your head 
above water. This mineral water leaves 
your hair as if you had. scrubbed it with 
soap, and then neglected to wash the soap 





off. Even the bright locks of Rose-in- 
Bloom came out of it reduced to a bundle 
of tow. 

Raymond's bountiful- “bill of *fare”’: in- 
cludes a railroad excursion from Manitou to 
Denver and back. The guide-books will tell 
you about Denver, but will not convey any 
adequate idea of that wonderful railroad 
ride, and the fantastic shapes of the rocks 
along the way. There are cones, and cary- 
atides, and tables and chimney-pots, and 
in one place the prosaic figure of a mam- 
moth fat woman in corsets. Strangest of 
all are the great isolated masses of castel- 
lated rock. It seems as if all the enchant- 
ed castles known to legendary lore, finding 
civilization pressing hard upon them in 
their old sites, had been transported here 
into the wilderness. That lonely tower on 
the horizon is the Red Ladye'’s 

“eldritch castle 
Frowning black above the firs ;"’ 

yonder, in bodily presence, looms that 
grim fortress on the Rocks of the Moon 
where Sintram was tempted of the Little 
Master ; and there, lower down, is the very 
pile of rocks amid which De Vaux won 
the enchanted princess Gwyneth in the 
wild story of Triermain. We do not need 
the eve of, St. John, or the unearthly light 
of the great meteor, to transform a shape- 
less mound into a castle with battlements 
and towers, and the dusky pine on its sum- 
mit into a waving banner. There in the 
common daylight it stands before us. 

Now we are coming to the ‘‘Divide,”’ more 
than 7,500 ft. above sea-level, where there 
is a pretty little blue pond; and then we 
rush on a down-grade with roar and rattle 
to Denver, the calm solemn line of the 
Rocky Mountains bearing us company all 
the way. 

Back at Manitou there are some places 
which everybody ‘“‘does” as a matter of 
course ; and first is the Garden of the Gods. 
It will not be like what you expect, but it 
will not be a disappointment. You reach 
it by a drive of three miles through a 
strange red country which set running 
through my head some lines about 

“the horrible, hopeless, sultry dells 

Of Elephanta, the Red.” 
Everything in the region is red—long 
ledges, great out-cropping rocks, and the 
soil itself, formed by their age-long de- 
composition. Out of this red soil, among 
these red rocks, evergreens grow abundant- 
ly, but at this season no grass. 

The Garden of the Gods is like the sur- 
rounding country, only a great deal more 
so. The same red rocks appear above the 
surface, but they appear in more singular 
forms and larger masses. Near the entrance 
is ‘*Mushroom Park,” a collection of clum- 
sy, thick-bodied stone toad-stools. Then we 
are shown the Goddess of Liberty, Louis 
XIV. in a flat cap, and a variety of bears, 
lions, ete., etc., ad infinitum. The resem- 
blances are most of them far-fetched, and 
require an elastic imagination to appreciate 
them. ‘The great feature of the Garden is 
its gigantic masses of brick-red rock, of 
imposing height and width, but quite thin, 
like sheets of paper set up on edge. There 
is a window near the top of one, eighteen 
feet across, where the blue sky shows 
through. We pass between two of these, 
then turn, and look back through the co- 
lossal “‘Gateway” at the mountains and 
Pike’s Peak. The weird grandeur of the 
rocks, and the color-effects produced by 
their red against the vivid blue of a Colo- 
rado sky, are simply indescribable. Just 
beyond are similar but smaller formations 
of dazzling white gypsum. They do not 
form square turrets, like most of the rocks 
here, but peaks and pinnacles, recalling the 
old Judean scenery where 
“All night the splintered crags that wall the dell 

Like spires of silver shine.’’ 
There is a cave in the white rock, and 
holes like swallow-holes in the red ones, 
where a few birds build. Here dwells 
“Echo, beheld of no man, 


Only heard on river and mere, 
She whose beauty was more than human.” 


She retains her beautiful voice, and in how- 
ever harsh a tone you call to her, always 
answers sweetly. Farther up the valley 
are towering masses of gray and greenish 
rock, stained exquisite colors by the weath- 
er. Half way up a sheer precipice near 
the entrance to Glen Eyrie is the eagle's 
nest from which the glen was named. It 
is a mass of sticks which looks as big as a 
barrel, and therefore is probably as big as 
several hogsheads. ‘The eagle himself was 
shot long ago, poor fellow, and they have 
him stuffed somewhere. But if it be true 
that eagles carry off sheep and even chil- 
dren, one cannot greatly regret his fate. 
Such a bird would scarcely be a more 
agreeable neighbor than a winged cata- 
mount. 

“The Cave of the Winds,” a mile anda 
half from Manitou, is another place which 
it is proper to ‘‘do.” At least, it is proper 
for gentlemen to ‘‘do” it. A lady who has 
been likened to a little white pussy-cat for 
her dainty ways and dislike of dirt, pri- 
vately warned me that several gentlemen 
had told her the cave was not a fit place 
for ladies. Of course, Rose-in-Bloom and 
I were all the more determined to go 





through it; and a large number of ladies 
were equally ready to sacrifice clothes and 
comfort to sight-seeing. 

The approach‘te the cave, through Wil- 
liams’ Cafion, is magnificent. The red 
road, narrow but good, winds along be- 
tweén stupendous walls of red rock, rising 
three“and four hundred féet. Behind, the 
hill rises several hundred feet more. Ev- 
ergreens 

“Cast anchor in the rifted rock,”’ 
and along the face of the cliff at inaccessi- 
ble heights are pleasant grassy spots where 
probably human foot never trod—and 
where our human feet tingled to tread, for 
that veryreason. Wild gooseberry bushes 
spread their graceful branches, clad in the 
vivid green of spring, among the stones by 
the wayside. I should like to taste those 
gooseberries. 
“We must not peep at goblin men, 
We must not buy their fruits; 
Who knows upon what soil they fed 
Their hungry, thirsty roots ?” 
says the girl in ‘‘Goblin-Market.” If a 
strange soil can give a strange flavor to 
fruit, what a piquant taste and spicy odor 
must belong to berries grown from this 
red earth! 

The rock is scooped and hollowed by the 
elements. Here are long narrow fissures 
like loop-holes for arrows, and ovens like 
that in which, long ago in Ireland, a faith- 
ful nurse hid the baby Susan Orr, when 
all the grown-up members of the family 
were massacred in a Catholic “rising.” 
High up yonder is a cave at whose dark 
arched mouth Balfour of Burley might 
have stood, smiting with his broadsword 
at phantom enemies; but Milnwood could 
never have leaped the chasm. There are 
holes and corners enough among these 
rocks to have given shelter to all the Coy- 
enanters and Vaudois in history; and for 
a moment the absurd thought arose that it 
was almost a pity there were no wars or 
persecutions now, so that such capital hid- 
ing-holes might be utilized. 

A clear little stream runs beside the road. 
A few years ago, two children were play- 
ing in this caton, when a “eloud-burst” 
among the hills suddenly changed the 
brook to a torrent. They saw the water 
coming, and scrambled up the bank to the 
top of an old lime-kiln, perhaps fifty feet 
above the ordinary bed of the stream. 
Down came the water, swept over the top 
of the kiln, and carried away the younger 
boy, washing his body up before the door 
of a horrified woman in Manitou. The 
elder succeeded in holding on. The water 
soon went down, and he escaped. 

To reach the Cave of the Winds, you 
climb far up one of the sides of the cafion, 
and look off over a glorious prospect. 
The cave itself is disappointing—a decent 
enough cave, but nothing particularly 
wonderful. I had been picturing to my- 
self how 

“in the cavern’s black and silent shade 
The hoar rocks flower, like lilies in bright air; 
The secret’st thoughts of God are all so fair.”’ 
But this did not come up to the descriptions 
of caves I had read. There were long 
narrow passages, black oubliettes, cham- 
bers of no great size, and some rather din- 
gy stalactites and stalagmites. The guide 
entreated us not to injure these, and put us 
upon our honor by the assurance that they 
had not found visitors from the East nearly 
as destructive as their ‘town people.” Af- 
ter that, the most inveterate collector of 
curiosities would as soon have touched 
red-hot iron as the poor little stalactites of 
which he seemed so proud. If the cave 
was not much of a cave, it could certainly 
claim to be a first-rate gymnasium. Such 
aclimbing of perpendicular ladders lead- 
ing tounknown regions of darkness! Such 
longings for three hands, to hold respect- 
ively the ladder, your dress and your can- 
dle! Such squeezing through ‘tall man’s 
misery” and wriggling eel-like through 
slender galleries! Yet it was fun, and we 
were glad we had visited the cave. The 
best part of the show was formed by the 
visitors themselves. All of us were robed 
in dark blue frocks over our every-day at- 
tire, since we had to carry 

“candles that shed their soft lustre 

And tallow on head-dress and shawl.’’ 

We had taken off our hats and muffled our 
heads in every sort of substitute, and looked 
like a procession of nuns and friars bear- 
ing consecrated tapers to some picturesque 
subterranean rite. m 

We were too early to see many wild- 
flowers at Manitou. Mrs. A. W. Bailey, 
however, wife of the proprietor of the 
Manitou House, has during the last four 
years made oil-paintings, or ‘‘studies” in 
oil, of two hundred of the prettiest wild- 
flowers, grasses and mosses of the region. 
These she kindly showed us, at the insti- 
gation of her husband, who is evidently 
proud of them, and with reason. It is a 
beautiful collection. The dainty mountain 
mosses won especial admiration. Many of 
these plants are unknown to the botanies. 
They include only a smali part of the flora 
of Colorado, which is said to comprise fif- 
teen hundred flowers and grasses; but 
they form the most complete collection 
which as yet exists. Mrs. Bailey has made 
all her studies from nature, seeking out 
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the flowers in the almost inaccessible places 
where they grow. She called our attention 
to the picture of one little flower which 
she’ said grew deep in on a rocky ledge, and 
pad literally never seen the sun. We 
looked at it with compassion. Mrs. Bailey 
has found time to do all this flower-paint- 
ing besides taking care of a family.of chil- 
dren and helping her husband with the 
superintendence of a large hotel. She is a 
ease needing to be explained by those who 
believe women necessarily have less energy 
than men because it is packed in smaller 
bulk. A. 8. B. 
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CO-EDUCATION IN MEDICINE. 


Members of the faculty of the Chicago 
Homeopathic College have announced the 
intention of that institution to close its 
doors for the future to women. Many 
persons will regret this backward step of 
a college, by which it deprives a large 
number of women, already graduated by 
them, of an alma mater, and leaves them 
professional orphans. As an apology for 
such action,some steps have been taken by 
this faculty to create a favorable sentiment 
on the part of the profession, and especial- 
ly the women of the profession, toward a 
plan to establish by them a separate col- 
lege for women, with one or two women 
on the staff of teachers to give it character, 
but otherwise in the hands of their own 
professors. 

At the last monthly meeting of the 
Women’s Homeopathic Medical Society, at 
which a large number of women physi- 
cians were in attendance, this subject came 
up for discussion. Dr. Leila G. Bedell of- 
fered the following resolutions, which 
were adopted without a dissenting voice : 


Whereas there are already in existence most 
excellent medical schools, where co-€ducation of 
men and women is a guaranteed fact, therefore, 

Resolved, That the members of the Woman’s 
Homeopathic Medical Society of Chicago entire- 
ly disapprove of any effort to establish in this city 
a homeopathic college for women exclusively. 

Resolved, That the members of this society use 
their influence to induce women who intend to 
study medicine to enter such colleges as are knotwon 
to be permanently open to women, and distinctive- 
iy in favor of co-education. 

Dr. Bedell accompanied her resolutions 
with some telling arguments for co-edu- 
cation in medicine, in which the follow- 
ing points were made: 

1. If a man or woman has not enough 
dignity or strength of character to safely 
study medicine in a co-educational college, 
then they are wholly unfit through lack of 
such character for the practice of medi- 
cine. 

2. If it is demoralizing for men and wom- 
en to study medicine together, then it must 
be demoralizing to women to visit gentle- 
men physicians’ offices as patients; or, on 
the other hand, demoralizing for gentlemen 
physicians to attend to women in practice. 

3. If the modesty which furnishes the 
motive for closing colleges to: women 
should ‘‘strike in,” of course such profes- 
sors would feel obliged to eliminate from 
their practice all obstetrical and gynecolog- 
ical cases on the ground that it is ‘*demor- 
alizing to both men and women” to attend 
such cases. 

In future let women who intend to study 
medicine be more particular to enter col- 
leges which will not make their diplomas 
worthless by closing. B. 


+ 
+> 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Suffrage Festival and Banquet, May 30. 

The Montreal Corporation has voted 2 to 
1 against allowing female taxpayers to 
vote. 

The woman suffrage amendment receiv- 
ed 15 out of 32 votes in the New York 
State Senate, last week. 

Rev. E. E. Hale and wife have gone to 
Europe, where their daughter, Ellen D., is 
sick in Paris of malarial fever. 

Messrs. Osgood & Co. have given a large 
collection of their publications to the liter- 
ary library of Smith College, for the use of 
Miss Kate Sanborn’s classes. 

Three ladies in Greenfield exercised the 
limited suffrage granted them, and were in- 
terested listeners to the discussions of town- 
meeting day. 

Thirty thousand dollars, to establish an 
art gallery at Smith’s College in Massa- 
chusetts, has been given by the late Win- 
throp Hillyer, of Northampton. 

The biography of Longfellow, by his 
brother, Rev. Samuel Longfellow, is com- 
plete and in the printer’shands. James R. 
Osgood & Co. are the publishers. 

The English Woman’s Review for March 
is at hand, full of cheering intelligence of 
the advancement of women in many coun- 
tries. 

Miss Clara Barton has qualified as super- 
intendent of the Massachusetts Reforma- 
tory Prison for women at Sherborn, and 
entered upon her duties. 

Mrs. Adelaide A. Claflin, of Massachu- 
Setts, one of the new and bright advocates 
of woman suffrage, addressed the Rhode 
Island Woman Suffrage Association Thurs- 
day, May 3rd, at 3 o'clock. Subject: 
Our present duty. 





The twelfth annual meeting of the Wom- 
an’s Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, just held in Detroit, brought several 
hundred ladies from all parts of the North- 
west. 

The Ohio Senate paid a just and fitting 
tribute of respect to the memory of Miss 
Lillie’ C. Darst, late engrossing clerk of 
the Senate, whose suddén death occurred 
at Chicago, on the 13th ult. 


The convention held by the Henry Coun- 
ty Woman Suffrage Association at New 
Castle, Indiana, April 20, was a grand suc- 
cess, and was largely attended by men and 
women from all parts of the county. 


A woman suffrage society, auxiliary to 
the State association, has been organized 
at Marshfield, Ind., with the following 
officers: President, Mrs. F. Brown; Sec- 
retary, Sadie Whistler; Treasurer, Mrs. 
John Nail. 


Wellesley College gave a two hours’ ex- 
hibition of its methods of physical culture 
on Saturday, the 28th inst., to a delighted 
audience, one of whom remarked, “It real- 
ly seems as if these girls were having as 
good a time as boys.” 

Mr. A. Bronson Alcott was unfavorably 
affected on Friday by a sudden thunder- 
storm, and since then his condition has 
been more serious than it has been of late. 
The prospect of his recovery is not so good 
as it was six weeks ago. 


The editor of Harper's Young People 
started the idea two years ago of raising 
three thousand dollars to endow a free bed 
in St. Mary’s Free Hospital. Contributions 
poured in, and Harper’s Young People’s cot 
is anassured fact. 

Thomas F. Casulls, a colored man, form- 
erly of Oberlin, Ohio, has entered upon his 
duties as Collector of the port of Memphis. 
The new collector gave a bond for $30,000, 
all the sureties, with one exception, being 
colored men. 

There are eight liquor saloons within 400 
feet of the old Franklin school building, in 
Boston. The pupils were removed to 
another school-house Monday,and the law- 
and-order league charge that the change 
was made so that the dealers could get 
their licenses. 


Mrs. Caroline A. Ingham writes to the 
Iowa Capital that the work is going on 
well there. Petitions were being circulat- 
ed and ‘“‘everywhere met with success.” 
‘*Suftrage for women meets with more favor 
than formerly.” ‘The work of Miss Hind- 
man is invaluable. 

The tramway to the top of Pike’s Peak 
is proposed. The committee feel confident 
that the money needed can be raised, in 
fact about half of it has been assured. It 
is the desire of the committee to raise all 
the money needed in Colorado Springs, so 
that the tramway can be looked upon as a 
home institution. 

The efforts of four policemen were re- 
quired to carry into the British House of 
Commons on April 10th the petition in 
favor of closing public houses on Sunday— 
one of the largest documents of the kind 
ever presented to Parliament. It contains 
590,332 signatures upon a continuous roll 
of paper, which was 4,832 yards long and 
weighed 350 pounds. 

Rey. James Freeman Clarke was only 73 
at his last birthday, instead of 74 as stated. 
We gladly note the fact, as it gives us the 
hope of a longer period of usefulness and 
inspiration still remaining to his friends 
and the public. But measured by the 
amount of work he has done, a century 
would not seem adequate to measure the 
good that he has already accomplished. 


Do not fail to read the letter of Dr. 
Salome Merritt to-day, on pageeight. She 
replies to the letter of Mr. H. H. Sprague 
in last week’s Advertiser. The correct- 
ness of her canvass is not disputed. It is 
the only one yet made which has sought 
to ascertain the opinions of women on 
Hancock Street both for and against wom- 
an suffrage. 


The Annisquam Laboratory, on an inlet 
of Ipswich Bay, on the north side of Cape 
Ann, will be open from July 1st to Sept. 
Ist, 1883. The object is to study marine 
life under competent direction. ‘The work 
will be under the charge of B. H. Van 
Vleck, of the Boston Society of Natural 
History. ‘Terms, $3.00 per week. 

The meeting of the American Institute 
of Instruction will be held at the Fabyan 
House, White Mountains, July 11th and 
12th. Drs. Harris, of Concord, Buckham, 
of Burlington, Vt., and Seelye, of Amherst 
will be among the principal speakers. 
Mrs. Livermore will give one evening lec- 


music. 

More and more the need is felt of having 
women in the service of the State. Follow- 
ing the appointment of ‘*H. H.”’to an Indian 
Commission, the Governor of Connecticut 
has appointed two women on the State 
Board of Charities, Mrs. Dr. Francis Ba- 
con, of New Haven, and Mrs. Virginia T. 
Smith, of Hartford, who remains on from 
last year. 


The Danvers Women’s Association held 
its first annual meeting, atG. A. R. Hall, 
on Tuesday, April 24, and the occasion was 
considered one of the pleasantest of the 
year. 
and is an evidence of what intelligent wom- 
en may do for the community when they 


organize.and.do their best. 


Shameful prejudice against color has ex- 
hibited itself in Paterson, N. J., because a 
negro girl was put as substitute teacher in 
the schools two or three times. The girl 
has graduated at the city high school, was 
in the teachers’ training class and entirely 
competent, but the color proved too much ; 
scholars left the rooms or refused to recite, 
parents protested, and the negro girl was 
dismissed. i 

The May meeting of the women’s branch 
of the Massachusetts Indian Association 
was held Wednesday morning in Wes- 
leyan Hall. There was quite a large num- 
ber present, and much interest was mani- 
fested. A business meeting was held before 
the public meeting, at which a finance com- 
mittee was chosen and a number of vice- 
presidents added, among whom were Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore and Mrs. Walter C. 
Cabot. The public meeting was called to 
order by Mrs. Atkinson, the president. 

The wife of an intelligent elderly gentle- 
man urged him to attend the primary po- 
litical meetings,—the caueuses. ‘I went 
once,” said the gentleman, ‘tand was scarce- 
ly seated when I was asked, ‘‘What office 
do you want?” ‘Office! 
any office.” ‘“Then what are you here for?” 
was the prompt question of the boss of the 
caucus. We are sorry to say the gentle- 
man never went again. 

A great liberty has been taken by a Lon- 
don firm with Mr. Higginson’s ‘‘Common- 
Sense about Women,” which they have re- 
printed not only without consultation with 
the author, or his American publishers, but 
with gross mutilations. There is nothing 
in the English edition to indicate that it is 
a reprint which contains but sixty-five 
chapters out of the original one hundred 
and five; there is nothing to indicate the 
fact of the omissions; and titles of chap- 
ters have been changed. 

Women at Work, one of the neatest peri- 
odicals that comes to us, has reduced its 
price to one dollar a year, and has added, 
as a new feature, portraits. and.sketches of 
women whose worthy work should be an 
example to younger women. Mrs. Diaz, 
Frances E. Willard, and Mrs. Ellen J. Fos- 
ter have been already sketched. It is for 
sale by all newsdealers. The editor, Mrs. 
E. T. Housh, can be addressed at Brattle- 
boro’, Vt. 

The Plymouth County Journal has a 
strong article on woman suffrage from a 
correspondent, who puts the town of Ab- 
ington in the foreground as an advocate of 
municipal suffrage for women. It sound- 
ed the key note when it voted in town meet- 
ing to instruct its selectmen to petition the 
Legislature for an act granting municipal 
suffrage to women. But it is significant 
that after the town of Abington had given 
the above vote, its representatives in the 
Legislature voted against municipal suf- 
frage all the same. 





LICNUM. 


We desire to call attention to the new 
floor covering called Lignum. As its 
name indicates, it is largely composed of 
wood, laid on a heavy linen background, 
and is very durable. 


It is warm and noiseless, and in ap- 
pearance closely resembles French tiling. 
This fabric comes in rolls 18 and 24 feet 
wide, so that seams in the carpet are 
avoided, and any shaped room can be 
covered with one piece. 


For hard wear we can confidently rec- 
ommend Lignum, and it is particularly 
desirable for Dining Rooms, Halls and 
Bath Rooms, or for any spaces where oil 
cloths are usually laid. Special prices 
made to Hotels, Steamboats, Hospitals 
and Public Buildings. 





John A Pray, Sons & C0 


ture, and the Euterpe Club will furnish | 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 





THOUSAND young men in 

—— can have Baldness ar- 

wml and Bald places recov- 

ered by using from ewe ‘to four bottles of CACTUS 


BALM. Ask your apothecary or hairdresser for it, 
or call on us. 


SMITH BROTHERS, 


PROPRIETORS, 49 WASHINGTON STREET. 


The report showed valuable results, |, 


I don’t want . 


| 


The green three-cent postage stamp 
goes out in October, after thirteen years 
ofuse. It succeeded the blue design, which 
came after the reds. Postage stamps be- 
gan in 1841. 


A Canadian lady, wien of Sir John 
Macdonald’s bill to give suffrage to'women 
there, says: ‘‘How is it.that free America 
lags so far behind? When will your states- 
men give to your women their hard-earned 
ballot? In Canada we have a good pros- 
pect of getting it without the asking. [| 
feel that the work has been done for us by 
our American and English sisters. God 
bless our hard-working, earnest American 
sisters, and speedily crown their efforts 
with success !”” 

Oh husbands and wives, will you never 
learn that love often dies of slightest 
wounds; that the husband owes no such 
thoughtful courtesy to any other person 
as he owes his wife; that the wife owes no 
such attentive consideration to any guest 
as she owes to her husband; that life is 
made up of little things; and that ofttimes 
a little neglect is harder burden for love 
to bear than an open and flagrant wrong! 
—Independent. 





OLD BONNETS 


OF ALL KINDS 


MADE NEW 
AT THE 
BLEACHERY, 535 Washington S&St., 
opposite R. H. White & Co's. 
R. C. STINSON, Manager. 
Spring Styles now ready. 12—3m 


SEEDS 


IF YOU WANT 


CHOICE SEEDS, 


EITHER OF 
VEGETABLES OR FLOWERS, 


TRY OURS! 


We have all the desirable varieties, both home grown 
and foreign, at fair prices and BEST in QUALITY. 
Catalogues free on application. 


EVERETT & GLEASON, 
34 South Market Street, Boston, Mass. 34 


JOHN D. CLAPP, 
1 MUSIC HALL PLACE (No Stairs), 


RECENTLY OF 23 WINTER STREET. 


A fine assortment of Commenced Embrolderies and 
Stamped Goods of our own importation 
Appliqué designs in plush and silk, new and elegant. 


STAMPING. 


Monograms and very designs made to order at a 
few hours’ notice. A full line of embroidery materials. 


LESSONS CIVEN. 


@o. EL. ROTE, 


OPTICIAN, 


47 West Street, Boston, 


Attends personally to the testing of the Eyes and the 
fitting of Glasses on mp | scientific principles. Stra- 
bismus and Astigmatism of the rhe accurately meas- 
ured free of charge. A full line of superior Spectacles 
and Eyeglasses always on hand at reasonable prices. 




















WRIGHT & DITSON, 


MANUFACTURERS, DEALERS, AND IMPORTERS IN ALL 


GAMES 


FORIIN AND OUT-DOORS, 


Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Coeneies 
Outfits, Base Ball, Fishing Tackle, 
Bicycles, Uniforms, &c., &c. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue.) , 
580 Washington Street,and 1 Hayward Place, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Pocket KNIVES 


SCISSORS ERASERS, etc., 





CARPETS 


Pee Ene 


MANUFACTURERS’ 
PRICES. 


5000 yards Royal Velvets 
at $1 50. 


7000 yards 5-frame Body 
Brussels at $1 25, 


6000 yards Extra Tapes- 
tries at 75 cénts. 


10,000 yards Extra Su- 
pers at 75 cents. 


These goods are standard goods 
and are sold at Manufacturers’ 
prices. We would ask all purchas- 
ers of Carpets to inspect our stock. 


JOHN & JAMES 


DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


525 and 527 WASHINGTON ST., 
BOSTON. 





PAPER HANGINGS. 


GREAT BARCAINS! 


A large stock of the latest Styles of P Peet Hangings, 
Borders, Dadoes, Picture Mouldings, gh ete. “4 
retailing for one-third less than any other 
Boston. 








T.F.SWAWN, 


No. 12 Cornbill, Boston. 












ENGRAVINGS, Photogravures, 
ETCHINGS, Photographs, 
&c., &c, &e., &e. 
Frames Frames 


WASHINGTON ST, 
BOSTON. 
Next R. H. White & Co. 


ARTIST MATERIALS 


-—aAND— 


Articles for Decorating, 
In Great Variety at 


JAMES SCALES, 


44 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 
Picture Framing a Specialty. 


STAMPING 


By the INDELIBLE PROCESS for KENSINGTON 
EMRBOIDERIES, Materials furnished and colors 















Sharpened While You Wait, by experienced cut 
lers, at SMITH BROTHERS" Cutlery Store, 349 
Washington Street. 


carefully selected. Out-of-town orders will receive 
geome attention. MISS T. A. D 
o. 9 Hamilton Place, op. Park St. Church (Ist floor.) 





each (former price $3). Gold mounted or Desk 


return mail. 


Important to Every one who Writes. 


\ 
We offer the Celebrated LIVERMORE Patent STYLOGRAPHIC PEN for 


Size 50 cents extra. Pens sent by 


Parties will also receive sufficient quantity of Superior Ink for six months’ use. 
money with order, or stamp for Descriptive Circular. 


Pens Fully Warranted. 


THE STYLOGRAPHIC PEN CO., 


290 Washington Street, Boston. 





DOCTOR 


BACK - SUPPORTING 


“As the twig is bent, 


and it is s 


and examined it. 


H 
Hy 
H 
H 
H 
{ 
\ 





ice, 8 
Patented Feb. 24, 1880. 





Mention this paper. 


GRAY’S 


SHOULDER - BRACE. 


so is the tree inclined.” The truth of this old adage is 


forcibly brought to mind when one sees a man or woman ‘Tiel by a crooked 
spine or stooping shoulders, and one mentally exclaims, if t 
had proper care when young, that awkward figure might have boon s avoided. 

For the purpose of cerrecting this evil, the BACK-SUPPORTING 
SHOULDER-BRACE has been devised, and so effectual is it in accom- 
plishing its perpen, that it is rapidly growing in favor with all who have worn it, 

en of in the highest terms of praise by all physicians who have seen 


rson had only 


Attention is called to the general construction, by which a perfect strengthening 
support is given to the back, at the same time drawing the shoulders back so as 
to expand the chest and throw the body into an erect, graceful position. 
dency to round shoulders is thus avoided, and this to the young, at the period 
when bones and muscles are growing and harde ning, is a most important item. 

Provision is made for attaching skirts and stocking-supporters, thus relieving the 
hips Ty | from the drag of both. 

150. Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receiptof price. In ordering, 
give waist measure outside of dress. 


GEO. FROST & Co., 


All ten. 


Agents and Canvassers wanted. 


287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Maes* 
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THE CHAPEL BY THE SHORE. 


BY WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 








By the shore, a plot of ground 

Clips a ruined chapel round, 

Buttressed with a grassy mound; 
Where day and night and day go by, 

And bring no touch of human sound. 


Washing of the lonely seas,— 
Shaking of the guardian trees,— 
Piping of the salted breeze,— 
And day and night and day go by, 
» To the endless tune of these. 


Or when winds and waters keep 

A bush more dead than any sleep, 

Still morns to stiller evenings creep, 
And day and night and day go by; 

Here the stillness is most deep. 


And the ruins, lapsed again 

Into Nature's wide domain, 

Sow themselves with seed and grain, 
As day and night and day go by, 

And hoard June’s sun and April’s rain. 


Here fresh funeral tears were shed ; 
And now the graves are also dead; 
And suckers from the ash-tree spread, 
As day and night and day go by, 
And stare move calmly overhead. 





i ae 
A PAIR OF SCISSORS. 


Miss Patience Hopkins had been having 
company to tea, with pound cake, straw- 
berry preserves, best china and silver 
spoons on full dress parade. 

All the old ladies of the neighborhood 
were there in snuff-colored bombazines, 
stiff black silks,and every possible develop- 
ment of spectacles and false fronts ; two or 
three young ladies, who seemed as much 
out. of place as stray pinks in a bed of pars- 
nips; and several young gentlemen, who 
had astonished Miss Hopkins very much by 
the perseverance and energy they had dis- 
played in begging for an invitation. 

“You never ask me to tea now-a-days, 
Miss Patience!” said Mott Carrington; 
“and you surely haven’t forgotten how 
fond I used to be of your strawberries. 
Come now, be good-natured and invite a 
fellow.” 

Miss Patience, who could not resist the 
compliment to her housekeeping abilities, 
settled her cap-ribbons with a simper, and 
told him he might come, “‘if he’d behave 
himself, and not talk any more rediculous 
nonsense about her strawberries bein’ bet- 
ter’n other folkses.” 

“Yes, but they are, Miss Patience, and 
you know they are!” persisted Mott. ‘*Ask 
Harry Tudor if it isn’t the truth!” 

“To be sure it is,” said Harry. “I say, 
Miss Patience, don’t be partial. I want to 
come too—you den’t know how useful I 
can be, handing round the muffins, and dis- 
tributing tea! Aren’t you going to ask 
me?” 

“Why, yes, you can come if you've a 
mind to,” said the puzzled spinster, rather 
flattered by the eagerness to share her hos- 
pitality which was evinced by the two 
young gentlemen. 

The tea-party was over; the old ladies 
were rolling up their knitting work, and 
putting away their best caps in mysterious 
paste-board boxes, and tying pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs about their heads. And in the 
little sitting-room Mrs. Deborah Jones was 
enveloping herself in innumerable wrap- 
pings,until she looked more like an animat- 
ed mummy than a respectable elderly mat- 
ron, while she kept a tolerably keen eye to 
her pretty niece, whose wavy brown curls 
danced round the border of the blue ‘*Mar- 
iposa” like so many sunbeams. ° 

What a contrast there was between the 
grim old dame and her blossoming charge! 
It made you think of December and May— 
frost and sunshine—gnarled, leafless old 
trees,and flowering masses of honeysuckle. 
For Josephine Clay was very lovely, with 
a complexion of roses and snow, arched, 
dark eyebrows, and melting black blue 
eyes, whose innocent, surprised look had a 
wonderfully captivating effect where 
young gentlemen were concerned. And 
just as fast as those magnetic orbs attract- 
ed the helpless victims, the stony glare of 
Mrs. Deborah’s spectacle glasses drove 
them away again. 

*“*T promised her father not to let the 
young fellows come gadding round, and I 
won't!’ was Mrs. Jones’s reflection. ‘I’m 
not so green but what I can see as far 
through a millstone as some folks! For in- 
stance, you never can make me believe that 
Harry Tudor and young Carrington come 
to Miss Patience Hopkins’s tea-party just to 
please their grandmothers, and gossip with 
the old folks. No,’taint young natur! How 
they ever found out that Josey was to be 
here to-night I don’t know; but find it they 
did, somehow. There’s one comfort!” add- 
ed Mrs. Deborah, with a grim muscular 
contraction that answered for a smile, 
‘they haven’t had a chance to look at one 
another all the evening. I took pretty good 
care of that!” 

Ah, Mrs. Deborah, don’t you believe it! 
There is a freemasonry in young eyes even 
if young lipsare silent! If you could only 
have seen the arch glances exchanged over 
the stiff ribbon bows of your black lace cap 
between Mr. Mott Carrington and your 
niece Josephine, last night, you might have 
been a little surprised, to say the least of it! 


Mrs. Jones,” said Harry Tudor, blandly. 
**It’s only nine o’clock!” 

‘It’s tinse honest folks were in bed,” said 
Mrs. Jones, with a sudden explosiveness 
of accent that made the young man recoil 
a step or two involuntarily, as if,a cracker 
had gone off in his face. But, he rallied 
again, valorously. 

‘Probably you are right, Mrs. Jones,” 
he said, acquiescently. ‘*Allow me to as- 
sist you with that shawl. May Ido my- 
self the honor of calling upon you, some 
evening this week, to bring that recipe for 
red currant champagne? My mother will 
be delighted to write it out for you.” 

**Many thanks, sir,” said Mrs. Deborah, 
keenly ; ‘but my house aint spruce enough 
to see young company in. Ill call round 
and get the recipe myself, when I want it, 
you may tell yourmother. The truth is, I 
don’t like a lot of beaux gallivantin’ round 
Josephine, and I don’t mean to have ‘em 
nuther !”’ 

Mrs. Deborah spoke the more authori- 
tatively, and perked up the lace frills of 
her cap more defiantly, because Miss Jose- 
phine, the fair object of her avowal, was 
at that moment in another room bidding 
old Mrs. Tudor “*good night” with a sweet 
kiss, which Harry would have given the 
ten best years of his life to get. 

Harry ‘Tudor was rather taken back ; but 
Mott Carrington swooped down to the res- 
cue. 

‘‘Now, Mrs. Jones, that’s too bad of 
you!” he said argumentatively, planting 
himself in the door-way. ‘*You ought to be 
willing to allow us an occasional glance at 
your hidden treasure. Just put yourself 
in our place for a minute, and think how 
you'd like it! Fate will favor us, if you do 


not.” 
‘I’m not afraid of that,” said Mrs. Deb- 


orah, indulging in a short contemptuous 
laugh, that sounded as much like a bark as 
alaugh. ‘*You’re welcome to all that Fate 
ean give you!” 

‘Then remember that I take you at your 
word!” said the young man lightly. 

Aunt Deborah made no answer, but sum- 
moned her niece, and walked her off, very 
much in the style that the sheriff conducts 
condemned criminals to execution; while 
the two disconsolate swains looked after 
the flutter of the blue Mariposa with faces 
comically expressive of having been out- 
generalled. 

**She is the prettiest girl [ ever saw!” said 
Harry, enthusiastically, bringing his closed 
hand down onthe table. ‘But,’ he added 
despairingly, ‘I might as well expect to 
court the man in the moon's eldest daugh- 
ter—always supposing that he has one— 
for there’s no possible way of getting ac- 
cess to the little divinity !” 

**Possibly,” said Mott Carrington, with a 
deliberate coolness of accent, that fell on 
his companion’s fevered earnestness like 
dew-drops on burning coals. ‘But not- 
withstanding and nevertheless, I mean to 
marry her!” 

They were walking homeward, arm-in- 
arm, in the misty moonlight, but Harry 
Tudor dropped his friend’s arm, and stop- 
ped abruptly at this. 

“But, my dear fellow, you won’t ever 
get a chance to ask her if she will have 
you!” 

‘You think not?” . 

**T am certain of it.” 

Carrington did not answer; he 
shrugged his shoulders, and laughed. 
‘*Well,”’ said Tudor, excitedly, “‘if that’s 
the sort of plan you're arranging, I shall 
try my luck as well. I suppose you haven't 
any objection to that?” 

‘*Not the least in the world!” said Mott 
Carrington, serenely. 

Harry Tudor went home to bed, and 
dreamed he was a mouse, beating his whis- 
kers against the bars of a tremendous steel 
trap; while Mott Carrington, also invested 
with the attributes of a mouse, bore away 
Miss Josephine Clay in the shape of a 
tempting morceau of cheese. And while 
he was vainly endeavoring to squeak out a 
remonstrance, he was waked by the ma- 
ternal hand on his shoulder. 

‘Dear me, Henry, what’s the matter? 
Are you sick, or have you the nightmare? 
Such a groaning as you’ve been making! 
I know Miss Patience’s cake was under- 
done last night; and cake, when not 
thoroughly baked, is shockingly indigest- 
ible. Or was it the elderberry wine?” 
“*‘I—T think it must have been the cake, 
mother,” stammered poor Harry, infinitely 
relieved to find that he was not environed 
by a huge dome of wires. ‘I’m better 
now; I’ll be down to breakfast directly !” 
Fortified and refreshed by a cup of his 
mother’s delicious coffee, Harry Tudor 
brushed his hair in the extremest elegance 
of the mode, and sauntered nervously to- 
ward the street where stood the little red 
brick house that had the honor of shelter- 
ing Mrs. Deborah Jones, her cat, and her 
niece. 

Whether it was that the vicious macaw 
shrieking in the window gave warning to 
the old lady, or that she had convenient 
spies stationed in appropriate nooks for the 
purpose of supplying her with private in- 


only 
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young man face to face, cap ribbons to 
moustache, at the front door, just as he 
was concocting a nice little flattering 
speech for the servant-maid’s ear. 
‘Well, what's wanting now?’ was her 
brief but pertinent question. ‘*Come to 
bring the currant champagne, eh?” 
“No, ma’am—not exactly—for”—— 
“Then what did you come for?” 
**Merely to inquire, ma‘am, if Miss Jose- 
phine Clay happened to be at home this 
morning,” said Harry, somewhat nettled 
at the uncourteous reception extended to 


him. 
**No, she’s out, and besides, she’s busy !” 


‘“*When will she be disengaged ?” persist- 
ed Harry. 

“Couldn’t say.” 

**T would call again this evening, if” 

“You needn't trouble yourself, young 
man. J’ll send you word when to call 
again!” 

And the door was grimly shut just as it 
had been grimly opened. Harry Tudor 
stood on the steps, staring blankly at the 
blistered mahogany panels, for a full min- 
ute, literally struck dumb with astonish- 
ment at his ignominious repulse. 

‘I wonder if Josephine knows it; I hope 
she doesn’t,” was the reflection that passed 
through his mind. And then, after a brief 
review of the circumstances as they stood, 
he very wisely concluded to raise the siege 
and withdraw, considering himself disas- 
trously defeated. 

Mrs. Deborah Jones gave a short, sharp 
chuckle, and. went downstairs again, to 
plunge up to her elbows in pie-crust and 
jam; while Josephine, sitting in the win- 
dow-seat, with a yellow bar of sunshine 
across her shining hair, and a blue ribbon 
knot at her throat, stitched demurely away 
at a dainty little piece of linen ruffling as 
earnestly as if the fate of empires hung on 
every pearly stitch. 

Jingle—jingle—jingle-1-l-e! 

There was the bellagain. Mrs. Deborah 
dropped the rolling-pin, overset the bowl 
of jam, and-rushed upstairs, not even stay- 
ing to remove her mammoth e¢alico apron 
—a very different sort of affair from the 
fairy garment of muslin, with coquettish 
pockets of latticed pink ribbon, which her 
pretty niece delighted in wearing. 

‘“What’s the matter?” she demanded, 
opening the door about a quarter of an 
inch, and added, satirically, ‘1 wonder 
why you didn’t pull the bell-wire out en- 
tirely while you were about it!” 

“Want any scissors ground, mem?” de- 
manded a bluff-looking apparition, beard- 
ed and sun-burned, with something that 
appeared like a miniature  step-ladder 
strapped upon his broad shoulders. 
“Scissors? no,” said Mrs. Deborah. 
Then with quick, bargain-making instinct 
she asked, **What’ll you do ’em for, hey ?” 
“Well,” said the man, lowering his bur- 
den so as to lean one elbow upon it, and as- 
suming an argumentative posture, ‘that 
depends on how many on *em you've got.” 
“Three pair.” 

“I'll do ‘em for—let me see. Sixpence 
is my regular price; but seeing you've got 
a wholesale quantity, 'd oughter do *em 
at a wholesale rate. Come, now —I'll 
sharpen ‘em up first rate, polished off, and 
well pointed, for fifteen cents. I can’t say 
cheaper than that, can I?” 

‘*No!” pronounced Mrs. Deborah, shut- 
ting the door with a decisive slam. 

**4 shillin’!” bawled the scissors knight. 
“Pll give you ten cents,” hazarded 
Mrs. Jones, opening the door about an 
eighth of an inch. 

‘“Well—say ten cents; but I lose money 
on it,” acquiesced the scissors-grinder. 
‘*\Jo-se-phine!” called Mrs. Jones, after 
a hurried yet cautious glance up and down 
the street, lest any young man should hap- 
pen to be on the lookout for a chance to 
obtain speech of her niece; ‘just you 
bring up my big work-basket ; and—look 
here, child” 
‘Well, aunt?” 

“*T can’t leave my pies; the oven’s heated 
up, and the crust rolled; so you may stay 
here and see that the man does his work 
right. These fellows would cheat you out 
of your eyes, if you didn’t hold ‘em in 
with both hands. But, Josephine’—— 
“Yes, aunt.” 

“Tf you see any young feller comin’, 
just run in, and shut the door, scissors or 
no scissors.” 

‘Yes, aunt.” 

And Mrs. Jones descended in triumph to 
the pies, ruminating on what a very excel- 
lent bargain she had driven in the scis- 
sors-sharpening line. 

“TI hope he’ll do ’em decent,” she re- 
flected, patting down the cranberry pulp 
in its valley of crust; ‘“‘but I never knowed 
a scissors-grinder yet that had a conscience, 
and them biggest shears were pretty dull.” 
Five minutes went by—ten minutes— 
twenty minutes—and still there was no bul- 
letin from the scene of action above stairs. 
“Tt does beat all!” soliloquized Mrs. 
Jones, briskly trimming off the edges of 
her pie-crust, and glancing up at the 
wooden clock in the corner. ‘I don’t see 
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run away with them scissors; they were 
new nine years ago last Christmas! I sup- 
pose we hadn’t ought to put such power- 
ful temptation in a man’s way.” 

Mrs. Jones could not stand these appal- 
ling doubts any longer, but rushed up- 
stairs, with the borders of her cap in a 
state of high agitation. 

All was right, however, as far as appear- 
ances could testify. Josephine sat on the 
door-steps, stitching away, with very red 
cheeks, and the scissors-grinder was reso- 
lutely plying his trade. 

“TI believe we’re about through, ma’am,” 
he said; ‘**but I’m free to confess that I 
never. did see such dull scissors as these of 
yours. I guess you must ha’ used ‘em to 
cut paving stones with.” 

He handed them to Josephine as he 
spoke, with an awkward bow. 

‘*Are they done as they'd ought to be, 
Josey?” said the old lady, suspiciously. 
“T haint got my specs on.” 

‘Quite right, I believe, aunt.” 

“Well, here’s your ten cents, young 
man,” said Mrs. Jones, dropping ten green 
pennies one by one into the artificer’s 
hand; ‘‘and if you're as long about every 
job as you've been about this ‘ere one of 
mine, you won’t make your fortune this 
year or next.” 

“Thank’ee, ma’am,” said the man, 
almost inaudibly, as he shouldered his bur- 
den and went down the street. 

*T guess I had him there,” said Mrs. 


Deborah. ‘Did you see how sheepish he 
looked? And there he goes, never once 


hollerin’, ‘Scissors to grind!’ A green 
hand, I ecale’late.” 

Josephine made no reply; she ran up- 
Stairs to her room with some hurried ex- 
cuse about a reel of cotton that she want- 
ed for her work. 

Half an hour afterwards Mrs. Deborah 
Jones donned her spectacles, to repair a 
certain dingy-looking old alpaca cloak, 
which she deemed indispensable to her 
church-going respectability on the forth- 
coming Sunday. 

“My — goodness — gracious!” she ex- 
claimed, elevating her voice a degree high- 
er at each word, until the last one fairly 
reached a scream. ‘Why, Jo—se—phine !” 

‘**What is the matter, aunt?” 

“If that miserable, good-for-nothin’, 
cheatin’ imposter haint been and sharp- 
ened the outside edge of these scissors! 
What could you have been thinkin’ about 
when you said they were all right?” 

‘Really, aunt,” faltered Josey, wring- 
ing her little hands in an agony of blushing 
distress — “I did not know—TI never 
thought” 

“There go ten good cents!” groaned 





‘Aunt Deborah, despairingly eying the im- 


plements in her hand. ‘Oh, the thought- 
lessness of young folks!” 
But Josephine had vanished to repent 


her omission in solitude. 


‘“*Where are you going now, Mott?" de- 
manded Harry Tudor of his friend that 
evening as he walked into his room, and 
found him tossing boots, shirts, razors 
and cologne bottles miscellaneously into a 
small Russia-leather valise. 

“To Clayville, by the night express.” 

**And what for?” 

‘“To ask Squire Clay if I may have his 
daughter.” 

Tudor stared. 

‘“*You area cool individual; don’t you 
think you had better secure the young 
lady’s consent first?” 

“TI have secured it,” said Carrington, 
drawing the straps tightly into their pla- 
ces, and turning the key with a click. 

**And when, pray ?” 

‘*About three ‘hours ago. 
look so astounded, Harry!” 

And Carrington gaily related to his 
companion the scissors-grinding episode 
in Mrs. Deborah Jones’s experience, not 
forgetting to mention the deceptive effect 
of a make-believe beard and a convenient 
Spanish complexion. 

“*T don’t know whether the scissors were 
operated on correctly or not; and I don’t 
much care; but I got an opportunity to 
speak to Josephine and improved it.” 

‘*Well, old fellow,” said Tudor, smother- 
ing a sigh, ‘‘here’s my hand! Your in- 
genuity certainly deserves a reward.” 


Now don’t 


‘Aunt Deborah,” said Miss Josephine, 
some weeks subsequently, “I am going 
home to-morrow.” 

‘Going home? and why!” 

‘lo be married, I believe.” 

Aunt Deborah immediately fainted away, 
and recovered only in time to accom- 
pany her niece to Clayville, and assure 
the jolly old squire that it wasn’t her fault. 

“Not a man under sixty years of age has 
crossed my threshold,” she said, ‘tand I 
don’t see how on airth”— 

‘Never mind, Debby,” said the squire, 
good-humoredly; “I like the young fel- 
lows’s looks, and he comes of a good old 
family; and I begin to think that lovers 
will be lovers, anyway you fix it.” 

Mrs. Deborah winced a little; she did 
not like to give in her adhesion to any 











‘Tam sorry you are going away so early, 


formation, we know not; but certain it 


what keeps him so long. I hope he hasn’t 


such revolutionary doctrine. 
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‘And who is the individual?” she askeg 
a little tartly. 

“Hadn't you heard? Mott Carrington 
of your place.” 

Mrs. Jones became perfectly rigid with 
amazement. 

**Well! I'm sure he never had the least 
chance to court Josephine! I—don’t—see 
how—it—happened.” 

And Mrs. Deborah Jones never did dis. 
cover how it happened until the very mo. 
ment when the bride was setting out upon 
her wedding tour. Then, while Mr. Car. 
rington was waiting for her at the car. 
riage-door, she ran back to give the grim 
old aunt one more hug and kiss, and to 
slip a dainty velvet case into her hands. 

‘*Mott desired me to give you this, Aunt 
Deborah; he said it was only an act of 
justice!” And then she was gone. 

Aunt Deborah slowly opened the casket 
—it contained three pairs of glittering new 
scissors. 

**Well, [ never!” was her only exclama- 
tion. But she saw through the mystery, 
at length, particularly with the help of a 
slip of paper on which was written: 

**You said that I was welcome to all that 
Fate could give me !""—Selected. 

-$-o-—— ——____—__- 


GIRLS IN WOMEN’S COLLEGES. 


Rachel Spinwell is a capable spider, knit- 
ting from her own substance the lines of 
her life; Emily De Humphries and Sarah 
Schoolman are butterflies on the clover- 
tops. ‘Totally difterent social ideals fash- 
ion the movements of the self-builder from 
those which impel the society girl and stu- 
dent. Yet if shut up alone, in a sealed 
cosmos, they would make a tripartite unity 
in moral agreement, for they are exactly 
alike, not in shaped and arranged, but in 
organic, likeness. ‘Taught differently, the 
oftice and shop-girl hold the same social 
axioms, the same ambition to be, that the 
student does. 

We must deal with young women in 
transitu, not in posse. 1 have talked with 
them, watched them, sounded them, and 
find all three children of distinct sets to 
foster the same prejudices, and to settle 
to the same considerative basis of living. 
The student can put her fossil idea into 
Ciceronian Latin if she likes, but the pith 
of the statement is the soul of Rachel Spin- 
well’s idea also. Of course we make lati- 
tude for exceptions. We are, however, 
dealing with a law of averages. Girls bred 
in isolation in female colleges may recite 
glibly, define readily, and yet not deter- 
mine to use thoroughly or live broadly as 
towards a general culture. Conversations 
by the way are loop-holes through which 
drips the secret of character, and if the 
shop-girl talks of “trackets with Joe,” the 
student’s gossip also ishymeneal. The ethi- 
sal key-note sounds responsive in all three 
girls. 

So far as I can judge, woman’s relation 
to a republican home, to State and reform, 
is as unknown a quantity to the school- 
woman as the algebraic « is to the dress- 
maker. Ultimately the positive intellect- 
ual disposition of men may set as a trade- 
wind toward the womanly prospectus, by 
an age or two of trained motherhood. 
Women can adjust due balance between 
thought and action if they can be educated 
with men, who carry the machinery of the 
school, as a tool for effort. If we want a 
sincere, logical voter in woman, she must 
get at sincere, logical relations with men. 
Separate schools induce super-sexative- 
ness, the disease of womanhood, the very 
hell-breath of her social disaster, forever 
shutting her away from a complete and 
sane humanity. If young men and wom- 
en study together, they will have subject- 
matter in common; if they have a common 
topic, they will discuss it; if they debate, 
they will differ; if they differ, they will be 
in ambush for each other’s reasoning; if 
they stand, thus defensive, they will dread 
each other’s standards; if they dread, they 
respect; if they respect, they will seek aid 
from each other ; mutual assistance evolves 
co-operation of uses; where? Wherever 
thought leads them. Where will the co- 
ordinated study of the humanities lead 
them? ‘To an analysis of human faith, and 
theories, and to epic deeds. What is the 
aim of truthful human endeavor? Perfec- 
tion. Theterms of their association, then, 
are the terms of perfection. 

Intellectual mechanics are not bracing 
our young women for the world any more 
than a salary guides Rachel Spinwell for 
the world. An order of influence, catholic 
yet stringent, is needed to strengthen the 
understanding of women. Omnivorous 
reading makes a stuffed mind; the clean- 
built, orderly, adjudicated text of the 
scholar makes a mind compact and com- 
prehensive. But mere brain-feeding is not 
culture. Alone, it cannot make a woman 
a State-builder or an executor of civil 
powers, uncrowned by the vast moral im- 
pulse which turns mental material into the 
judgments of the State. 

That is, in our time, no true culture for 
women which leaves the student in the 
bogs of the illiterate. That is not prim- 
ary faculty which will not tell the classi- 
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cal reader to drop a political plumb-line 
into its every task. Political living is the 
living of aggregated units, and all study 
should fashion its root-hold about her be- 
ing in the civil reality. 

Some women, to-day, smile and whisper 
at the keyholes of legislatures, they squirm 
and intrigue at the elbow of the national 
law-maker. Our female schools should 
bias toward a legitimate political experi- 
ence. ~ H. H. BAssetr. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


A horse-thief in a Western prison com- 
plains bitterly that the chaplain is a Pres- 
byterian, while he was brought up a Meth- 
odist. 

The Christian Register gives a cheering 
column of figures which foot up to more 
than $83,000 for the new Unitarian build- 
ing. 

Virginia’s monument of Robert E. Lee 
will be unveiled at Lexington on the 5th 
of June. Jefferson Davis will preside, 
Gen. Joseph E. Johnson will be chief mar- 
shal, and Maj. John W. Daniel orator. 

“You, who despise your neighbor, are a 
snob,” says Thackeray. ‘You, who are 
ashamed of your poverty, and blush for 
your calling, are a snob; as you are who 
boast of your pedigree, or are proud of 
your wealth.” 

In Kentucky the wages and compensa- 
tion of a married woman for services and 
labor done and performed by her are free 
from the debts and control of her husband. 
A recent Court decision held that a home- 
stead purchased by a wife with her earn- 
ings cannot be subjected to the payment of 
her husband's debts. 

An unauthorized reprint of the ‘*Letters 
and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle” 
having been issued, Messrs. Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons will publish at once a new and 
cheaper edition, two volumes in one, crown 
8vo., $1.50. The cheap edition will be 
printed from the same plates, on good pa- 
per, and will contain an etched portrait of 
Mrs. Carlyle. 

While women may be lawyers it would 
seem to be eminently proper that they may 
also be eligible to appointment as justices 
of the peace. The duties of that office are 
not often laborious, and a woman could 
administer an oath as solemnly and as ma- 
jestically as the ordinary squire. The leg- 
islature should sanction the movement to 
secure for them the right to hold that of- 
fice.— Traveller. 

At the last reunion of the Army of the 
Potomac, at Detroit, Mich., Col. John At- 
kinson, of that city, an able and accom- 
plished Irish-American lawyer, responded 
to the toast ‘*The women of America,” in 
a speech highly eulogistic. The Jrish 
World quoted abundant extracts from this 
eloquent speech. We wonder whether in 
his high estimate the speaker regarded 
women as capable of the ballot and entitled 
to it? 

Milwaukee's alleged female lawyerseems 
to have cared more about the judge she as- 


~ saulted, in defiance of law and decency, 


than the great jury of the public which 
will pass upon her conduct. Such lawyers 
are as rare in one sex as the other. But 
Miss Kane hurt every ambitious, hard- 
working woman, while a mere man who 
had done such a thing would have harmed 
himself only. ‘This may seem, and may 
be, an unjust distinction, but it is a distine- 
tion.— Boston Herald. 

The governor of Connecticut has ap- 
pointed two women on the State Board of 
Charities, Mrs. Dr. Francis Bacon, of New 
Haven, and Mrs. Virginia ‘I’. Smith, of 
Hartford, who was on the Board before. 
The need of women to help men is slowly 
being recognized. “H. H.” is sent as anim- 
portant agent on the Indian question, and 
in several States women are on Boards of 
Education and Boards of Charity, and they 
are found not only to be valuable but in- 
dispensable. 

Some thirty years ago, an intemperate 
man was reformed by being refused one 
cherry. Penniless, he went to the public 
house one morning, where he had squan- 
dered many a shilling, to get a drink *‘on 
tick.” The landlady refused to trust him. 
Seeing a plate of luscious ripe cherries on 
the bar, he asked for but one. ‘Save your 
money and buy your own cherries,” was 
the surly reply. ‘I will,” he said, and he 
did. His wounded pride forced him to re- 
flect; reflection ensured amendment. From 
that morning he was reformed. 

“Ten minutes for refreshments!’ cried 
the brakeman; and the spectator jumped 
out of the car, and carefully putting his 
travelling-bag in his seat, with his overcoat 
upon it, as a sign that it was “taken,” 
went to his awful lunch of pie and coffee. 
When he returned the car was well filled, 
and two well dressed la—persons were 
calmly occupying his seat. In response to 
his courteous inquiry whether they did not 
find a travelling-bag in the seat, they re- 
sponded in the affirmative, and graciously 
pointed it out to him on the floor, where 
they had put it. One of the ladies mur- 








mured something about not siali to 
stand, but neither offered to resign the 
captured seat. 

The Oregon Astorian says the Chinese 
gardens on the lower part of the peninsula 
afford a good example of what patient thrift 
can accomplish. The Chinamen have by 
care and toil transformed unsightly hillsides 
into fertile tracts, now sown with every 
variety of vegetable, and sure to bring them 
a handsome return. They are all at work, 
digging, manuring, and opening up fresh 
ground; everything is utilized; even the 
bones are pounded up and fed to the hens, 
and each little cabin has half-a-dozen fat 
hogs, which, at the present price of pork, 
represent a considerable amount. 

The grand offence of parents, says Alex- 
ander Dumas, lies in shirking the difficul- 
ties presented by the curiosity of children. 
Ile contemns the time-honored practice of 
lying to children. Children, he declares, 
are always old enough to receive correct 
answers to the questions they ask: ‘**There 
is no such thing as a stupid child. A child 
may have a more or Jess prompt intelli- 
gence; it may develop special aptitudes or 
antipathies ; but you will never hear it say 
a stupid thing as long as you have not de- 
ceived it, as long as you have not told ita 
lie.” 

The law in Connecticut makes the em- 
ployment of children in manufacturing 
establishments over fifty-eight hours a 
week a penal offence. It was found, how- 
ever, ata recent legislative hearing that 
the hours of labor for men, women and 
children alike are from eleven to eleven 
and a half hours a day, except in a few 
cases where a recess is allowed to the 
youngest children. The hearing was on a 
bill. providing that women and children 
in factories shall not be wo:ked more than 
ten hours a day, against which numerous 
manufacturers appeared, but upon which 
no woman was heard, or could have had a 
vote. 

John G. Whittier’s house at Amesbury, 
Mass., is a plain, white-painted wooden 
building, standing at the corner of two 
streets, and having in front of it some for- 
est trees, chiefly maples. His study is a 
cozy little room at the rear of the house, 
with windows looking out upon a long 
strip of yard filled with pear-trees and 
vines. Upon one side of the room are 
shelves holding five or six hundred vol- 
umes, among which are noticeable Charles 
Reade’s novels and the poems of Robert 
Browning. On the walls hang oil-paint- 
ings of views on the Merrimae River and 
other Essex County scenes, including: Mr. 
Whittier’s birth-place. 

The Harvard Herald, with evident desire 
for fairness, publishes testimony on both 
sides of the question of co-education. Cor- 
nell, Michigan University, Wisconsin Uni- 
versity, favor co-education. But the boys 
of Columbia write, ‘‘We are all opposed to 
it, and many personally known to us would 
leave at once were women allowed to at- 
tend!” Meantime here comes the report of 
President Fairchild, of Oberlin, where co- 
education has been established. The stu- 
dents constantly increase in number. The 
good result is so assured that in June next 
this college will celebrate with just pride 
its semi-centennial. It is practice against 
theory, and in the long run said practice 
will win. 


Nebraska women have no intention of 
subsiding into silence and inactivity, be- 
cause they did not secure the ballot after 
all their hard effort last fall. They will 
reorganize the State at their next meeting 
in May and proceed at once to work. Miss 
Hindman, in a letter accepting an invita- 
tion to attend their annual meeting, said: 
‘*You women are doing grandly. I cannot 
tell you how proud I am of you since you 
have determined to go on with the well- 
fought cause. It takes a good many de- 
feats before a complete victory can be won. 
Only those who lose not courage when de- 
feat comes are worthy the blessed boon of 
freedom. I believe you are now in a posi- 
tion in Nebraska where the most effective 
work can be done for suffrage. The pub- 
lic mind is in a measure enlightened, and 
an interest created among all classes un- 
equalled in any other State.” 


The North American Review for May con- 
tains nine articles on topics at present prom- 
inent. Senator John T. Morgan writes of 
“Mexico; Rey. William Kirkus answers 
Bishop MecQuaid’s recent vaticinations re- 
garding the decay of Protestantism, and 
makes a vigorous counter-charge upon the 
papal system; Edwin P. Whipple discours- 
es on ‘‘Emerson and Carlyle; Prof. Fe- 
lix Adler offers ‘‘A Secular View of Moral 
Training.” The other articles are “*Com- 
munism in America,” by Prof. Alexander 
Winchell, which gives expression to the 
apprehensions of pessimistic observers of 
the trend of events in this country; ‘‘Af- 
finities of Buddhism and Christianity,” by 
the Rev. Dr. James Freeman Clarke; 
‘*Woman as an Inventor,” by Matilda Jos. 


lyn Gage; ‘College Endowments,” by 
Rossiter Johnson; and ‘‘Extradition,” by 


A. G. Sedgwick. 








The mniciialeds of Russia is curious and 
exceptional. There the land is generally 
owned, not by large proprietors in vast 
estates, nor by small farmers in little 
patches, but by the villages, or “com- 
munes.” A village parcels out its land to 
its inhabitants, and they till it, return its 
profits to the village treasury, and are al- 
lowed a certain amount for their personal 
support. There are, of course, still many 
large estates in Russia; but the effect of 
the emancipation of the serfs twenty years 
ago has been to divide up the land, and 
transfer it to the ownership of the local 
communities.— Youth’s Companion. 


The great English surgeon John Aber- 
nethy was far ahead of his age in the hu- 
manities of his profession. He had no 
sympathy with the cutting-and-slashing 
style of treatment, though ready and able 
to perform any operation that was absolute- 
ly necessary with exquisite skill. Many a 
maimed ‘old soldier” now mourns a leg 
or arm that he might have kept, if army 
surgeons had cared as much for the pa- 
tient’s welfare as for trying experiments 
and keeping up their practice. Abernethy 
used to say that ‘operations are a reflec- 
tion on the healing art; that the habitual 
operator is a savage in arms who performs 
by violence what a civilized person would 
perform by stratagem.” 


WIUMOROUS. 








A little fellow, two years old, who had 
never eaten frosted cake, asked at the ta- 
ble for a piece of that ‘‘cake with plaster- 
ing on it.” 

‘*Do you realize—have you reflected over 
it—Angelina?”’ whispered Clarence to his 
betrothed. ‘‘Only two weeks more and we 
shall be one! But remember, darling, I am 
to be that one.” 


“My son,” said an American father, 
“how could you marry an Irish girl?” 
‘Why, father, I'm not able to keep two 
women. If I’d marry a Yankee girl, I'd 
have to hire an Irish girl to take care of 
her.” 


Having interred his four wives together, 
a disconsolate widower embalmed their 
memory : 

- Stranger, pause and drop a tear, 

For Mary Jane lies buried here; 
Mingled in a most surprising manner 
With Susan, Maria, and portions of Hannah. 

“*T should think it would make you ner- 
vous to have ladies stare at your feet so,” 
said a sympathizing friend to a young 
clergyman in a street car. “It does not at 
all,” replied the clergyman. ‘Christmas 
is near. and those ladies belong to my con- 
gregation.”— Philadelphia News. 


A gentleman was complaining on ’Change 
yesterday that he had invested a rather 
large sum of money in Wall Street and 
lost it all. A sympathizing friend asked 
him whether he had been a “bull” or a 
“bear,” to which he replied, ‘‘Neither; I 
was a jackass.” 

In Dresden many years ago a large pal- 
ace was burned to the ground. It was win- 
ter; the wells were frozen and people 
dreaded theintense cold. Spectators there 
were many, but few were willing to help 
in extinguishing the fire. Among the 
crowd stood a stout gentleman well wrap- 
ped in furs, and watching the grand sight 
with enjoyment. 

“Come, sir,” cried a voice from the ranks 
of the water-carriers, ‘‘just lend us a hand, 
will you?” 

*“*T am Councillor X.,” answered the man 
in the fur coat. 

“And I amthe Duke of Z.,” retorted the 
water-carrier; and so saying, he emptied 
his bucket over the head of the idler. 


+ 
>? 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


Are you disturbed at night and broken of your 
rest by a sick child suffering and crying ‘with 
pain of cutting teeth? If so, send at once and 
get a bottle of M xs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. Its value is incalcu- 
lable. It will relieve the poor little sufferer im- 
mediately. Depend upon it, mothers, there is no 
mistake about it. It cures dysentery and diar- 
rheea, regulates the stomach and bowels, cures 
wind colic, softens the gums, reduces inflamma- 
tion, and "gives tone and energy to the whole 
system. Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP FOR 
CHILDREN TEETHING is pleasant to the taste, and 
is the prescription of one of the oldest and best 
female physicians and nurses in the United 
States, and is for sale by all druggists through- 
out the world. Price 24 cents a bottle ly-7 











a week in yourowntown. ‘Terms and $5 out- 
fit free. Address H. HALLetT & Co., Portland, 
Maine. 





HEART 'PROUBLES 


GONE IN THREE HAS THEM-“@q 


And think the Kidneys or Liver at Fault. 


HYPERTROPHY, or enlargement of 
Ventricles,. Pr. Graves’ Ieart Regulator has good record. 
PERICARDITIS, or inflammation of, 
heart case. Graves’ Heart Regulator meets the demand, | 
WATER inthe heart case. (Accompanies | 
Dropsy). Use Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator,—it acts promptly. 
SOFTENING ofthe Heart. (very common) 
PALPITATION., /r. Graves’ Regulator is a sure remedy, 
ANCINA PECTORIS, or Neuralgia of 
the Heart. Graves’ Heart Regulator shows great results. 
AStarTiine Fact! Heart troublesin the aggre- 
gate, are inferior only to consumption in fatality— 
Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator isa specific. $1, 
per bottle, six bottles for $5. by express. Send 
stamp for physicians’ treatise on these diseases, 
In Nervous Prostration and Sleeplessness, 
Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator has no equal, 
F. E. Ingarrs, Sole Am. Agent, Concord, N. H. 
t2"Sold by all Leading Druggists..22 «@) 














jay at h s 1 
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WAYNES 
PILLS 


Fame AND SCIENCE FOR REMOVING 


ALL "IMPURITIES OF OF THE BLOOD. 
Acknowledged s Grand, 


CONSTIPATION, seg sl bd brea 
9 dull face, heaviness, 
DYSPEPSIA knofvn by nlar appe- 
eivr SF vet's tite, sour belching, weight 
and tenderness at pit of stomach, despondency. 
LIVER Complaint, Biliousness, Malaria, Chills and 
ever, ca’ mg soreness in ‘and ie, 
also m of ribs; weariness, irritability, 
tongue coated, skin yellow, hot and cold sen- 
anton, eyesdull, ary coug h, stifled and obstruct- 
feeling, i bad colo: stools. 
APOPLEX ar pulse, bad colored stool, 
APOPLEXY,* t, sound in ears, giddiness, 
confusion in Confusion in head, nervousness, flashes of light 
before eyes, loss of memory. Diseases of Bladder and 
KID EYS urine dark or light, red deposit; 
9 burning, stinging, bearing down 
sensations, frequent desire to urinate, uneasiness, 
inflamed eyes, dark circles, thirst. Diseases of 
severe pains, fluttering or weight near 
9 heart, more so on moving quickly and 
When lying on left side; out of breath on exertion. 


HEADA’ dd dull or sharp pains in temples, 


y eyes or head; faintness, nausea. 
Dro caused by pew fuid. Rheuma- 
tism, . be. by uric acid in bl Bowel Dis- 
orders by corrupt matter. orms by the pests 
within. ‘olds by choking of the secretions. 
SWAYNE'S PILES, by gentle action, removes 
the cause, making a permanent cure. Sent by mail foe 
25 cents box of 30 Pills; 5 boxes, $1.00. (In 1s roe 
stamps) Address, DR. SWAWNE & 
ao Pa, Sold by Druggists. 


MER OUS FROSTRATION, 


OLD AGE RELIEVED OF E EXHAUSTION. 
Intemperance. 


Murdock Liquid Food: 
Gente—I regard it a duty, as well as a privilege, to 
ve my testimony as to the efficacy of your Liquid 















In October my wife was taken sick with nervous 
prostration and failed very rapidly, until her life was 
despaired of. . 

The attending physician prescribed your food and, to 
our joy, its beneficial effects were ina few days mani- 
fested. 

Her complexion has assumed a healthful appearance, 
and her strength has increased as rapidly as it had failed 
her. 

It seemed very remarkable to us, that while taking 
your food her appetite for cooked food improved. We 
now feel that she has taken a new lease of life, and we 
have such strong faith in your food we sbull consider it 
one of our household remedies. 

I would also say that in our Mission House, among 
the poor, sickly ones, some forty in number, we find it 
a powerful remedy in restoring strength ag vitality. 

Yours, most tr 
REV. T: %g. FROST, 
Boston North Ena Mission, 201 North Street 
Boston, Dec. 29, 1882. 


New YOuk, Jan. 10, 1883. 

Gentlemen—I write you in the gratitude of my heart 
for the benefit derived from using yewe Liquid Food. 
I am a man of 66 years of age, of full habit, and having 
been a good liver, and overtasking my stomach, at last 
became a dyspeptic, my system run down—no relish 
for food, no circulation of blood. I was in misery of 
body and life. 

I received a pamphlet on Murdock’s ee Food, 
and, under the providence of God, was led to try it; 
and ‘after taking one 12-oz. bottle, found so much relie f, 
1 continued, and am now on my fourth bottle, with 
splendid results, blood circulating freely, fair appetite; 
hence my feelings towards you. I shall continue the 
use of it, as I find it economy in connection with other 
food. 

Iam yours truly, 
I. CASILEAR HULSE. 





New York, Jan. 8, 1883. 

Gents—I am advancing in age, and am glad to find 
that your Liquid Food keeps me up; I have taken it 
for over a year with manifest ee serving effects, show- 
ing that it will do what you claim for it, especially in 
persons of my age. It makes good just that per cent. 
of waste which would run nie down to a feeble condi- 
tion if the loss was not restored from some quarter; in 
short, your Liquid Food is just the thing for aging and 
aged folks. With me it has established no habits as 
stimulants do. I can quit it without craving whenever 
it is necessary or desirable to leave off. It is nota drink, 
nor is it a medicine, except in the sense that any food 
is medicinal. 

Very truly yours, 
T. C. LELAND. 

From Thos. N. Doutney, the great temperance re- 
former: 

New York, Jan. 10, 1883. { 
209 West 48th Street. 

From my personal knowledge I know of instances 
wherein Murdock’s Liquid Food has accumplished won- 
derful good. In view of the fact that city missions and 
hospitals are using it, and in view of the further fact 
that Mrs. M. R. Charpiot, matron of the Home for In- 
temperate Women at Boston, Mass., indorses it highly 
as an invaluable help in aiding the unfortunate to fight 
against liquor, is the reason I recommend it, and hope it 
will do more good than ever. 





MURDOCK LIQUID FOOD COMPANY, 
BOSTON, 


UMPHREYS 
VETERINARY 


FOR THE CURE OF ALL DISEASES OF . 
HORSES,CATTLE, ey Bees, HOGS, 


FOR TWENTY th aaa in Homeo- 
Borie Veterinary Specifics have been used by 





armers, Stock Breeders, Livery Stable and 

urfmen, Horse Railroads, Manufacturers, 
Coa! Mine Companies, Trav’g coalesce 
and Menageries, and others handling stoc 
with es t success. 

Humphreys’ Veterinary Manaal, (3 pp.) 
sent tree by mail on receipt of price, 50 cents, 

&#7- Pamphlets sent free on application. | 
HUMPHREYS HOMEOPATHIC MED.CO, 


109 Fulton Street, New York, 


NERVOUS DEBILITY 


» Vital Weakness and Free. 
EOP Til over-work 0: 
HUMPHR 
and Sentte oe 


is fe coach a y 


cured by it, 
in use Dy OME 
bey the AL — ~~? No 
fivem Ul or No,. Is and 
lai aor powd er for ors sent post- -free on re- 


cet Cott rice. Cntalognn in os H Med. © 
lilust, 109 Fulton Seo NY” 





NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
“A veritable hand-book of noble living,” says Wil- 
liam Herry Channing. 


“The best of all books on woman’s duties,” says 
Col. Higginson. 


New cheap edition, paper binding 


. - $ 2% 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial - 100 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 


Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A.M.to4P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 





SARAH A. COLBY. 


MARY A. PAYNE, M: D. 
Office at Residence, 


319 Columbus Avenue, - Boston. 
Office hours, 8 to 10 A. M., 2 to 4 P! M. 








DR. ELIZABETH J. FRENCH, 


Of Philadeiphia, discoverer of Cranial Diagnosis, 
author of Electric Therapeutics, etc., ete., has taken 
rooms for the winter at 


512 Tremont Street. 
Office hours 9 A. M. to1 P. M. 


MRS. DR. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN. 


All CHRONIC DISEASES, especially.of Womzs 
and CHILDREN, a SPECIALTY. ELECTRICITY is 
a wonderful remedial agent in RHEUMATISM, 
Nervous debility, and Paralysis, when judiciously ap- 
lied. The Dr. has resumed. giving the Massage 
Treatment in connection with her fice practice. This 
she has made as thorough a study as she has Electric- 
iy. In many diseases they are used successfully. 
e 5,000 of her Imperial RHEUMATIC PLASTERS 
t three years speak for 





which she has sold the 
themselves. LADIES’ SUPPORTERS, ELASTIC 
BANDS, UMBILICAL TRUSSES, Dr. Richards* 
SKIRT and HOSE SUPPORTERS, which oy 
woman and child ought to wear. SYRINGES, 
— URLNALS, &c., can be found as usual at 
er office, 


48 Boyiston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Hygienic Retreat, South Weymouth, 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 


The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional deyree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence cf study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by «an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 


Dean, 
I. T. TALBOT, D. 
Boston, Mass. 


66 Marlborough Street, ~ 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
Re-opening in restored building. Both sexes admitted. 
College and Preparatory School. Under care of Mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends. The main building, 

destroyed by fire 9th month, last, has been complete’ 
rebuilt, enlarged, and fitted up with all conveniences, 
Thorough instruction in Languages, Literature, Mathe- 
matics, and the Sciences. New Scientific Building, 
containing Laboratories, Drafting Rooms, Machine 
Shops and alla: —— for pursuing a thorough course 
in Chemistry, Mechanica! and Civil Engineering. The 
next term opens 9th month (Sept.. 12th. Apply early, 
as, other things being — plates will be given the 
earliest applicants. Por full particulars, address 
EDWA ARD H. MAGILL, 
President Swarthmore College, 
Delaware County, Pa. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens its Annual Course of Destruction October 11, 
and closes second Wednesday in May. This college is 
regular in all respects, graded, and open to men and 
women alike. 

Terms: $90, payable in advance; graduation, $30; 
or, tuition for the entire three years, including du- 
ation, $225, if paid at once and in advance. For an- 
nouncement and other particulars, address 

A. B. MORONG, M. D., Registrar, 
713 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements for graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., 

For information or announcement, 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., 














President. 
address Prof, 
Secretary. 


Mt. Carroll (Ill) Seminary, 


With its Musical Conservatory, incorporated 1852. 
Completely furnished for Classical, Elective and 
Normal courses of study, as also in ‘Music and Art. 

Location noted for its beauty and healthfulness. Easy 
of access. Expenses low for the accommodations 
furnished, and great care taken of Students. 
Hundreds fitted for usefulness through the pecuniary 
aid of “‘Teacher’s Provision.” Our graduates are 
sought for the best positions. ‘The Oread” (Stu- 
dents’ Journal), giving particulars, free. 


Address PRINCIPAL MT. CARROLL SEMINARY, 
Carroll County, Ill. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania. 


The 34th Winter Session will open on Thursday,Oct. 
4, 1883, in the new college building. Clinical instruc- 
tion is given in the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, 
Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedic Hospitals. 
Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, 
and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of 
material and apparatus) to all matriculates of the year. 
For further information address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean. 


No. College Ave. and 21st Street, Phila. 


KIDNEY: WORT 
IS A SURE CURE 


for all diseases of the Kidneys and 



















| 4- SOLD BY DRUCCISTS. Price $!. 


KIDNEY-WORT : 
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HANCOCK STREET AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Bditors Woman's Journal : 

In the Advertiser of Apr. 25th appears a 
communication from Mr. Sprague relating 
to the canvasses of Hancock St., to ascer- 
tain the position of the women of that street 
on the question of woman suffrage. 

Having made one of the canvasses my- 
self, I wish first to correct the inaccuracies 
in the reported results. The number of 
houses is fifty-seven instead of fifty-nine, 
there being two out numbers of which I 
was not aware. In noting down the houses 
as inaccessible I failed to record two num- 
bers, and the inaccessibles should be four- 
teen instead of twelve. At one house I 
was told there was no lady of the house 
and no housekeeper, and in one case two 
houses were held by one householder. 
This makes a full account of the houses. 
The returns in regard to persons are exact- 
ly as given by my previous communication, 
as can be shown by the original list in my 
possession, which is open to inspection to 
ss | interested. 

thank my opponents for calling my at- 
tention to these omissions, which were 
the result of oversight but not of a desire 
to suppress facts, and although itis better 
to have them corrected, yet they did not 
matarially affect the question under con- 
sideration. It is my wish, however, that 
every vestige of error, mistake and inaccu- 
racy may be cleared away from this sub- 
ject until the naked and exact truth stands 

fore the public. 

Of the fourteen houses referred to as in- 
accessible to me, it is but just to say that I 
called twice at all of these with the excep- 
tion of three or four, where I was given to 
understand that it was useless to call again. 

I thank my opponents for their efforts to 
throw additional light on this subject, and 
do not consider their canvass in any way 
contradictory to the one made by me, 
although they found a larger number of re- 
monstrants than I did. ‘The fact that I 
represented a large number of houses as 
inaccessible is unquestionable evidence 
that [ did not pretend to reach all the 
women of the street. 

What I meant by the term ‘full canvass’ 
was that I called at every house on the 
street and as far as possible ascertained the 
position of the women in ge to this 
question, carrying a list and taking the 
names of those in favor, opposed and in- 
different as each wished. 'This has not been 
done in either of the other canvasses. It 
is not claimed in either case that they call- 
ed at every house, or that they asked for 
the signatures of any in favor. Itis pre- 
sumed, however, in their last canvass in 
which so many more remonstrants were 
found, that they did not find any more in 
favor, or they would have, in justice, re- 
ported them,as they take three names from 
my list of opponents. I have, however, 
since my canvass learned of several resi- 
dents of Hancock Street in favor of suf- 
frage, not on my list. 

In my canvass all in favor or indifferent 
signed the paper with their own hand and 
of their own free will. I sought as 
far as possible to get the names of those 
opposed and, at my request, the ladies of 
two of the houses put down the names of 
six persons as opposed whom they knew 
had signed the previous paper as remons- 
trants. Had I taken only the names of those 
I saw, there would have been one more in 
favor than opposed. 

Mr. Sprague credits me with saying 
‘that the canvass was not properly made.” 
I made no such assertion. I simply stated 
how the canvass was made, and no one 
has denied its truthfulness. In fact, the 
statement is more than confirmed by the 
ady making the canvass. 

One of the charges referred to, to which 
my opponents object, is that ‘tI knew this 
to be a gross misrepresentation of the real 
position of the women in this street in re- 
gard to this question.” As a result of 
what they consider substantially a full 
canvass there are eighty-nine opposed. I 
have the names of twenty-four in favor. 
The proportion would be nearly as one 
to three and two-thirds. As represented 
at the State House, it was as one to fifty- 
six. Yet we are not justified in designa- 
ting this as a “gross misrepresentation” 
and no “misstatement” has been tmade!! 

The following is a quotation from Mr. 
Sprague’s speech as printed in full in the 
Woman's JOURNAL from his manuscript: 

‘But we have tried another test in this 
city. ... Another average street, here at 
the West End, Hancock Street, which runs 
from the State House to Cambridge St. 
It was tried by another lady. Sixty-two 
women were found, fifty-six of whom 
signed the remonstrance. five were indif- 
ferent and only one said she wished to 
vote.” 

The word “test” in its general accepta- 
tion would imply that there had been some 
pre-arranged conditions: made to insure, at 
least approximately, accurate — results. 
Let us see in the light of facts how this 
‘test’ was applied. I am indebted to the 
courtesy of the lady making the canvass 
for stating to me how her canvass was 
taken. She assures me that she canvassed 
for remonstrants only; that she called at 
most of the houses on Hancock Street, but 
not all, and omitted one because she had 
reason to believe the ladies were suffragists 
and she was only taking the names of re- 
monstrants; that when asked to do this 
work it was to get remonstrants only, and 
in no way to confine her work to Han- 
cock Street; that she carried this remon- 
strance to one of the committee on suffrage 
at the State House, and that it was then and 
not till then that the proposition was made 
to have itin any way represent Hancock 
Street. She states further that what was 
said in regard to “five indifferents” was 
given only as the result of the impression 
left in her mind by the interview with the 
ladies; that she did not ask them to define 
their position, nor was she authorized by 
them to classify them as indifferent; and 
that she did not know that her statement 
was to be used for any such purpose as it has 
since served. She told me who the ladies 
were that she represented as indifferent, 
and three of them are firm suffragists and 
one a member of a suffrage association. 
Thus the friends of suffrage were arrayed 
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against their own cause. How much of 
justice to persons or cause there was in a’ 
‘test’? thus applied, I leave to the judg- 
ment of the candid reader to decide. It is 
evident that the lady did honest work for 
the remonstrants, and that her misrepre- 
sentation of others was unintentional and 
therefore excusable. But who is responsi- 
ble for giving to these loosely gathered 
facts, the value of a canvass of all classes, 
and stamping it as a ‘test’ to be used in 
argument against a bill affecting the rights 
of more than half of the citizens of our 
Commonwealth ? SALOME MERRITT. 
Boston, Mass., May 3, 1883. 


“or 


WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH “OUR CONTI- 
NENT?” 


The condescendingly patronizing way in 
which woman is spoken of in the ‘‘Migma,” 
or editorial portion of Our Continent of 
April 11th is quite refreshing. We are 
told that ‘‘woman, for whatever reason, 
received a great deal of attention during 
the closing of winter and the opening of 
spring. ‘This period covers the ‘lenten 
quarantine,’ when she is not expected to 
receive so much attention as at other and 
gayer seasons. In Massachusetts, the usu- 
al programme of defeating a bill for wom- 
an suffrage was varied by a_ petition, 
signed by large numbers of women in the 
higher walks of life, protesting against the 
passage of any such law.” 

This, the writer says, aroused great in- 
dignation on the part of leaders of the suf- 
frage movement inthe Bay State. Then 
follows a statement of what the Rey. Dr. 
Morgan Dix was doing at the same time in 
New York. Also, that in the same city, a 
‘serious attempt’? was made to procure the 
admission of women to the courses of 
study and instruction offered by Columbia 
College. ‘This being denied for various 
and reasonable reasons, it was as in the 
other case seized upon, and made much of, 
in a way that creates an unfavorable im- 
pression in the minds of many who yield 
to none in their devotion to woman’s 
rights.” 

The writer then speaks patronizingly of 
the higher education of woman; he even 
says that ‘it deserves the success it has 
achieved; but this perpetual knocking at 
doors which are deliberately closed and 
bolted on the inside by the lawful tenants, 
is in danger of being overdone.” 

Now is it not difficult to decide whether 
this gloomy intimation be intended to 
amuse or alarm? One certainly cannot re- 
frain from an amusing speculation as to 
what the dire result may be. Shall we find 
ourselves thrust back into the dark ages 
of ignorance? The reader is consoled with 
the assurance that ‘as soon as it is appar- 
ently to the interest of any college to 
afford educational privileges to women, a 
way will be found to accomplish the de- 
sired end.” This is an unexpected com- 
fort. A possible millennium is hinted at, 
which affords half of humanity a ray of 
hope. Is it not for the interest of any ed- 
ucational institution to have students who 
not only pay, but reflect honor upon their 
alma mater by their success in acquiring 
knowledge? This goes without saying. 
But what most interests us who dwell in 
rural districts is that allusion to ‘women 
in the higher walks of life.’ We are won- 
dering what and where they are. Having 
had glimpses and rumors of those who 
have devoted long lives to woman suffrage 
and other humanities, we wish to know 
where is that higher walk and who are 
they who walk therein. 8. H. H. 

Milton-on-Hudson. 


-+oo —_———- . 
MRS. CAMPBELL IN IOWA. 


MANCHESTER, IOWA, } 
APRIL 28, 1883. 5 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The women of Iowa did a great deal of 
hard work for the temperance cause, and 
they carried the State for prohibition by a 
majority of forty thousand. But only see 
how helplessly the measure falls now, for 
want of that ‘power behind the throne,”’— 
the ballot in the hands of woman! Wom- 
an’s “sweet, quiet, persuasive, unseen, 
moral influence,” which is so harped upon 
by opponents of woman suffrage, helps 
grandly to win the battle, but when it comes 
to “holding the fort,” it needs the backing 
of the ballot. Women, even the most con- 
servative of them,. begin to see how help- 
less they are, even in a good cause, with- 
out it. 

Our city does not lack for hard-working 
women. They dotheir share in every good 
‘ause, but they often see their work de- 
molished by the ballot in the hands of men. 
Now,some of them are determined to begin 
at the foundation, and work for “rights,” 
while they are also fighting with wrongs. 

Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, agent for 
the Iowa W.S. A., gave two lectures here 
in April. ‘The first was on Temperance, 
and the next on Woman Suffrage. In her 
pleasant and convincing way she showed 
how the two were connected. She spoke 
of the settled determination of the liquor 
dealers to resist the progress of woman 
suffrage, and said that such antagonists 
ought to arouse every thinking woman to 
work for, and insist upon her right of 





suffrage. We hope that Mrs. Campbell 
may return to us again soon. 

On the 17th inst. a woman suffrage, so- 
ciety for this county was organized here, 
with the following officers: 

President, Mrs. A. C. Clark; Vice-Presidents, 
Mrs. 8S. E. Harger, Delhi; Mrs. 1. E. Eldredge, 
Earlville, and Mrs. H. A. McBride, Manchester ; 
Recording Secretary, Mrs. Etna L. Hoyt; Cor- 
responding Secretary, Mrs. R. D. B. Thorp; Ex- 
ecutive Committee, Mrs. C. L. Flint, Mr. Calvin 
Yoran and Rev. L. H. Mitchell. 

R. D. B. THorr, 
= i mncesiicioniii 
MRS. FOLSOM IN IOWA. 


Yor. See. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

West Mitchell, la., is a Western town 
which is called dead. ‘The situation is a 
beautiful one, on the banks of the Cedar 
River. There is a fine water power which 
is used only by one flourishing mill and 
one woollen factory. A few years ago the 
town was flourishing, but now buildings 
empty and partly built stand as reminders 
of departed life. But to any one desiring 
a quiet retreat for the summer, where geol- 
ogizing, boating, fishing and hunting 
would be sufticient entertainment, this is 
the place. Bluffs of limestone and shale 
are along the water’s edge. Numerous 
ravines show conglomerate of iron with 
small pebbles. The natural beauties of 
the place, with its water power, mark it 
for the site of a town, but man does not 
always build where nature helps him. I 
held a suffrage meeting here. The audi- 
ence was largely but not exclusively wom- 
en. Many bought tracts and others sub- 
scribed for the JOURNAL. 

Osage is a town on the prairie, four miles 
and a half from Mitchell. This is the coun- 
ty seat. It has nice residences, good stores, 
and a thrifty people. A number of men 
and women in this place advocate woman 
suffrage. A lecture ona disagreeable even- 
ing called out a good audience and result- 
ed in organizing a woman suffrage society. 
Tracts and copies of the WOMAN’s JouR- 
NAL (which will continue to come here) 
will add to the number of believers in 
equal rights for women and for men. 

Thus the sod is being broken and made 
ready for cultivation, to produce a true re- 
public in the fulness of time. 

MARIANA 'T’. FOLSOM. 
ee 
AN INTERESTING INCIDENT. 





Not long ago, a young lady who believes 
in the cause of justice to women was visit- 
ing her uncle in Chicago. One day the 
question of women's voting came up, and 
her unéle was found to be very much 
against the movement,and gave as his prin- 
cipal argument that ‘‘women’s place was 
at home taking care of the children.” Not 
long after this, it appears that there was 
some soliciting to be done for the church 
with which her uncle was connected, and 
the good brethren, the uncle among the 
rest, were anxious to let the “ladies” do 
this altogether uncomfortable work, giving 
them, by way of encouragement, the pretty 
compliment, that “the women could do it 
so much better than men could.” 

The uncle appeared not to understand, 
when his niece told him that she consider- 
ed such action on his part decidedly pecu- 
liar, since he so thoroughly believed that 
woman’s place was at home and this solicit- 
ing business would certainly take his wife 
away from home more than any voting he 
would be obliged to do for a great while to 
come; and she added, **Who, uncle, will 
take care of the children?” 

The distinction may be seen to be great, 
between giving up the power of the ballot 
and a job of church soliciting. 

La Crosse, Wis. 

—~o<- 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER’S YEAR Book. By 
Helen Campbell. 16mo. Limp Cloth. 
50 cents. Our Continent Publishing Co. 
Philadelphia. 

This little book is almost small enough 
for the pocket, has a calendar on the first 
page, and on one set of pages a month's di- 
rections for marketing in season, directions 
for doing the household work of the month, 
and bills of fare for Sunday dinners; the 
opposite pages left blank for memoranda 
of things to be done. Including also ‘*A 
Housekeeper’s Account Book,” time-tables 
for cooking meats, vegetables, etc., and a 
mass of information, arranged and classi- 
fied by the seasons and months. There is 
much valuable instruction and suggestion 
in this book which housekeepers old or 
young may profit by. L. 8. 


ZULEIKA. 





AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. A manual of 
suggestions for beginners in literature. 
New York. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1883. 
Octavo, 96 ps. $1.00. For sale by Cup- 
ples, Upham & Co., Boston. 


This book contains a description of pub- 
lishing methods and arrangements, direc- 
tions for the preparation of manuscripts 
for the press, explanations of the details 
of book manufacturing, instructions for 
proof-reading, specimens of typography, 
the text of the U. S. copyright law, and 
information concerning international copy- 
rights. It gives many useful hints for 
authors and explains the relations between 
them and the publishers. It is a valuable 
compendium of information worth many 
times its cost to all persons who wish to 
become authors or writers for the press. 





THE Lep Horse CLatmm. A Romance of 
a Mining Camp. By Mary Hallock Foote. 


Illustrated by the author. 12mo. 279 | 
pages. Boston. James R. Osgood & Co. | 


1883. $1.25. 

This is a sketch of the rough life of a 
mining camp in the mountains of Colora- 
do, as it appears to a somewhat imagina- 
tive Eastern woman. It originally appeared 
in numbers, in the Century. ‘The principal 
characters are two young superintendents 
who are pushing rival mines adjoining each 
other, One of them, having got the start, 
but net the ore, has driven his shaft into 
the land of the other, and is wrongfully 
growing rich at the expense of the rival 
company. Collision ensues. Meanwhile 
the injured superintendent has fallen in 
love with the sister of the aggressor. Fore 
seeing a contest, she tries to induce her 
lover to resign his charge of his mine and 
return to the East. But she is too late. 
Worsted in law, the aggressor tries to 
“jump the adverse claim.” In defence of 
his claim her lover or his foreman kills her 
brother. As both men fired at once, no 
one can tell whose was the fatal shot. 
This divides the lovers. The survivors 
meet afterwards in the East, and the lady 
saves her lover from what would otherwise 
have been a fatalillness. After much heart- 
breaking hesitation and delay, she marries 
him, and all becomes serene. The charac- 
ters are life-like, and the scenes are depict- 
ed with considerable power. It is a story 
worth reading. H. B. B. 


THE MODERN SPHINX AND SOME OF HER 
RippLes, by M. J. Savage. Boston. 
Geo. H. Ellis, 141 Franklin St. 12mo. 
160 pages. $1.00. 


This book consists of ten ‘every-day 
Sunday sermons,” with a preface, phono- 
graphically reported by Mrs. Isabel C. 
Barrows and dedicated to her. Their 
titles are, The Modern Sphinx; The Chief 
End of Man; What is Business for? What 
are Brains for? What is Education for? 
The Newspaper, its good and evil; Atrue 
Republic; Progress and Poverty; Relig- 
ous Transition; The Reign of the Dead. 

This book applies Darwin's theories of 
the struggle for life, the survival of the 
fittest, and the law of natural selection to 
the “facts, forces and phases of this won- 
drous human life of ours.” These stern 
processes, the author reminds us, are con- 
tinually and inexorably going forward 
“under the calm face and beautiful smile 
of Nature.” He tries to reconcile these laws 
with the moral sense, which appeals for 
the weak against the strong. He defines 
the Millennium as a ‘world filled with men, 
free, intelligent, joyous, linked in earnest 
and delighted service with their fellows.” 
He likens the structure of supernatural au- 
thority to fairy* palaces which vanish 
into air, while the real temple of God is 
“founded on the earth,” and “built of 
rock-hewn truths of human experience.” 

Mr. Savage does justice both to the mer- 
its and defects of newspapers. His theory 
of a true republic is essentially Jeffersoni- 
an—‘the best government is that which 
governs least.” Yet he recognizes its 
right and duty to do whatever it can do 
better than private corporations or indi- 
viduals. The discussion of progress and 
poverty controverts the popular commu- 
nistic theories, and shows that the fullest 
and freest competition of individuals is in 
the long run the greatest good of the 
greatest number. The Reign of the Dead, 
under which thought and action are so 
closely limited by the ideas of past gener- 
ations, is ably treated. 

On the whole, we think that Mr. Savage 
in this publication is justified by the test 
he lays down in the preface; he has 
thoughts which are “entitled to the per- 
manency of print,” and he has wisely called 
“the power of the press to his aid in his 
endeavor to address as large a contempo- 
rary audience us possible.” H. B. B. 





LADIES, 


Before purchasing a new Spring Hat, please call at 
Storer’s Bleachery, “ Washington Btreet, 
head of Beach Street, or at Central Bleachery, 
478 Washington Street, near Temple Place, and ex- 
amine the many styles into which your last year’s hat 
can be renovated and colored black, brown or the fan- 
cy shades to match patterns. A]so feathers cleansed, 
dyed and curled. 


Expiration of Lease 
"“pefore July tat. 


All the Latest Patterns & Colorings 


—IN— 


AXMINSTER, MOQUETTE, 
WILTON, BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRY & INGRAIN 


CARPETING. 


The stock is new and complete in 
every respect, and will be offered at 
very low prices. 


LOVEJOY & CO., 


178 & 179 Tremont St. | 








BUSINESS NOTES. 

From Oliver Ditson & Co. we have re- 
ceived as latest music for the piano, **Valse 
Gracieuse,” by Ch. M. Widor; **Mazurka 
de Salon.” by P. Tschaikowsky; ‘‘How 
Shall 1 Woo Her!” song by Hugh Conway 
and Milton Wellings; ‘I cannot say Good- 
Bye,” song by Edward Oxenford and Jo- 
seph Roeckel; ‘‘Evening Primrose,” polka 
redowa by Edward Hoffman. 

Buy your flower and vegetable seeds of 
Everett & Gleason, 34 South Market St. 
They have the choicest selection to be 
found in the city. Send for catalogue. 

‘The summer price list of Wright & Dit- 
son’s out-door games is extremely inter- 
esting reading just now. They have on 
hand every article possibly desired, and a 
ramble through their extensive store de- 
lightfully presumes upon the expectations 
of summer recreations. 

If one will and must take medicine, just 
goto Vaspa’s Pharmacy, 150 ‘Tremont St., 
and get a box of Red Clover Blossom Pills 
or Lozenges. As a spring tonic they are 
considered especially valuable. We call at- 
tention to advertisement. 


Prudent ladies will have their bonnets 
made over instead of buying a new one, 
at Hodges’ bleachery, 11 Winter Street. 
Straws und chips are dyed all the fancy 
shades to match suits. Old bonnets are 
made to look like new. 


Economy is wealth. Go to Lewando’s 
French Dye House, 17 ‘Temple Place, to get 
your dresses dyed, without ripping, thus 
saving diessmakers’ bills. Perfect satisfae- 
tion. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


N. E. Women’s Club.—Monday, May 7, 3.30 P. 
M., Mr. Horace E. Scudder will read a paper on Child- 
hood in Literature and Literature for Children. 





A Basket Picnic will be held at Mrs. Nancy C. 
Gilman’s residence, in Lexington, on Saturday, May 


19. ‘Trains via Lowell Railroad to Arlington Heights 
at 9.30, A. M., 12.20,1.45 and 2.40 P.M. Carriages 
will be waiting. Walking distance one mile. Pack- 


age tickets of five obtained at the depot. 











Kansas Farm for Sale: 440 acres rich, smooth 
land, gently rolling surface, on the second bottom of 
the Kansas River, three miles from Lawrence, adjoin- 
ing the residence of Hon. Charics Robinson, 250 
acres of this tract is deep, black, alluvial soil, and has 
permanent water. The remainder is sandy loam, ex- 
cellent for pasture, fruit, or grain. View fine; climate 
healthy ; neighborhood first-class. Price, $25 per acre. 
‘Terms to suit purchasers. Address WomAN’s JOURNAL, 
Orrick, 5 Park Street, Boston, with real name and 
address. 


Mr. Knapp’s Home School for Boys. 
Next (seventeenth) school-year begins September 
19, 1883. 
Plymouth, Massachusetts. 


A NEW BONNET 


Can be made of an old one at 


HODGES’ BLEACHERY 


ii Winter Street, one flight. 


Feather Dyeing, Cleansing and Curling a specialty. 
1: 








2—3m 
And 
DRESSES FINISHED 
DYED | covar 


WITHOUT to 
RIPPING 
17 Temple Place, 
Boston, U.S. A. 


NEW. 
LEWANDO’S 


FRENCH 
DYE 


_ | HOUSE. 


FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


Or 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN &CO., 
504 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 


MRS. WARNER, 
PRINCIPAL 


5 PARK STREET, BOSTON, 
Will, during the day, give private lessons at residence 
of pupils, if desired. Office Hours: 12 to 1 daily; 
Wednesdays, 12 to 2; and on Tuesday and Friday 
evenings from 6 to 7. 


LADIES, 


USE NONPAREIL BANDS in place of whalebone 
in your dresses. Do not break off or push through, 
and keep the basque in its proper position. SENT 
BY MAIL AT FIFTY CENTS PER DOZEN. A! 
so use new Train Extender in your dress trains. 

Wholesale and retail at No. 9 Hamilton Place, oppo- 
site Park Street Church, first floor. 


MISSES T. A. & A. M. DAY, Manufacturers. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 
A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 


Price List Sent 
Free. 




















of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 





can secure perma- 
Lady Agents oxncarignen 
and good owed d selling Queen Olty 
Skirt and Stocking Supporters, ete. 
' Sample outfit Free. Address Queem 
City Suspender Co.,Cincinnati,O 
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DRESS A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place, 
REFORM 


Cc. li, SIMMONDS & CC, PRINTERS, 50 BROMFIELD ST 





Boston, Mass. : 
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